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W hy Has Recovery Occurred ? 


Discussion of business by politicians usually is mis- 
leading. It has never been more misleading than dur- 
ing the present national political campaign. There 
has been a substantial recovery since the bottom of the 
depression was reached. Governor Landon implies that 
it is largely fictitious. President Roosevelt claims it 
has been entirely due to policies of his administration, 
including improvement in railway results. As a busi- 
ness paper the Railway Age disagrees with both of 
them. It believes the recovery that has occurred is 
real and will continue unless interrupted by excessive 
government spending and inflation. It believes also 
that it has demonstrably occurred in spite of the prin- 
cipal policies of the Roosevelt administration and 
would have been greater excepting for these policies. 
The question of its causes is of vital importance... For 
a majority of the voters at the approaching election to 
attribute it to false causes might result in permanently 
fastening government policies upon business that would 
permanently prevent the prosperity for all classes that 
they might otherwise enjoy. 

Let us then look at the actual record. The Presi- 
dent assumes in his speeches that the decline of busi- 
ness continued without interruption until it reached 
bottom in March, 1933, when he was inaugurated. 
This assumption is not true, distorts the entire history 
of recovery to the present time and makes rational con- 
sideration of the causes of recovery impossible. Such 
consideration of the causes of recovery must begin with 
the beginning of recovery. 


Firs: Period of Recovery—1932 


There have been three periods of recovery. The 
first was during the last four months of 1932; the 
secciid during the four months April-July, inclusive, 
1933; the third since July, 1935. Demonstration that 
there have been these three distinct periods, and that 
all the recovery to date has occurred during them, 
demolishes the President’s claim that such recovery as 


has occurred has been due to the economic policies 
of his administration. 

For reasons repeatedly stated in these columns, rail- 
road freight loadings are the only available single meas- 
ure of the production and distribution of all com- 
modities, and, therefore, the best measure of the total 
volume of all kinds of business done in the country dur- 
ing any given period, as well as of railroad business. 
In July and August, 1932, freight loadings were only 
48 per cent as large as they averaged in these months 
in the five years 1925-1929, inclusive. This was when 
the real bottom of the depression was reached. During 
the next four months freight loadings increased until in 
December, 1932, they were 57 per cent as large as in 
1925-1929. This was one of the largest non-seasonal 
increases in history. It could not have been caused by 
anything excepting an upturn in general business; and 
it resulted in an increase in railway net operating in- 
come unprecedented in any equal period. In the first 
eight months of 1932 net operating income was 50 
per cent Jess than in the first eight months of 1931. In 
the last four months of 1932 it was actually greater 
than in the last four months of 1931. 


Railway Age’s Comment in First Period of Recovery 


This beginning of recovery in the last one-third of 
1932 is ignored by New Deal propagandists now. But 
it did not pass unnoticed at the time. The Railway Age 
made the following comments upon it: September 17. 
1932: “The statistics of freight car loadings for recent 
weeks indicate that a real improvement in general busi- 
ness has begun.” October 29, 1932: ‘The increase in 
car loadings between June and October, 1932, which 
was seven times as great as between the same months 
of 1930 and 1931, is the most conclusive answer that 
could be given to the question whether business at last 
has begun substantially to improve.” January 14, 1933: 
“No better evidence of the change in the trend of gen- 
eral business that began last summer could be afforded 
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than the facts regarding railway freight traffic and earn- 
ings in the first eight months and in the last four 
months of 1932.” February 4, 1933: “Readjustments 
already made, and increasing confidence and courage 
among business men and the public generally, explain 
the improvement that already has occurred.” 

Why do New Deal propagandists unanimously and 
sedulously ignore the upturn in business that occurred 
in the last one-third of 1932? Obviously, because it 
began almost ten months before any of the New Deal 
legislation was passed by Congress. Effects do not 
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statements are demonstrably untrue, and we will now 
prove by indisputable facts that they are untrue. Most 
of these measures that it is claimed were necessary 
to prevent ruin and did prevent it were passed in June, 
1933, and their actual application began in July. What 
was actually occurring in business at that time? It was 
improving faster than it ever did before or since in any 
equal period in the history of the United States. 

We publish in a table herewith some most illuminat- 
ing railway statistics for the months of May, June and 
July, in the years 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935 and 19.6, 








Railway Results, May, June and July 


Per Cent 

Incr. or 

Decr. 1933 

compared 

1932 1933 with 1932 
Total Car Loadings ........ 6,475,561 7,567,831 + 17.0 
Gross Earnings ........... $7 38,791,044 $827 275,134 + 12.0 
Operating Expenses ....... 598,476,226 561,817,104 —- 60 
te a ene 73,923,442 68,982,081 —- 6.7 


Net Operating Income...... 36,200,019 164,483,326 +360.0 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Incr. or Incr. or Incr. or 
Decr. 1934 Decr. 1935 Decr. 1936 
compared compared compared 
1934 with 1933 1935 with 1933 1936 with 1933 


7,882,010 + 4.1 7,591,010 + 0.3 8,964,360 +18.5 


$840,786,676 + 1.6 $836,234,350 + 1.1 $1,001,401,974 +21.0 
626,808,018 +11.5 643,590,734 +14.5 730,411,121 +12.2 
64,525,740 — 6.5 61,519,757 - 9.4 82,158,667 +19.0 
116,552,170 —29.0 100,381,156 —39.0 153,928,492 — 6.4 








precede their causes; and recovery that began ten 
months before the New Deal began could not have 
been due to New Deal policies. 

What occurred after that? A sharp decline of busi- 
ness during the first quarter of 1933 that it is now 
plain to every real student of economics and business 
was due entirely to the banking crisis which culminated 
in March, 1933. What is equally plain now to every 
such student is that the importance of the banking 
crisis and its effects has been enormously exaggerated 
for political purposes. This is plain because the condi- 
tions it caused were so quickly and easily remedied— 
how quickly and easily are indicated by what was said 
in an editorial in the Railway Age of March 25, 1933, 
exactly three weeks after President Roosevelt was in- 
augurated. 

In that editorial we said: “The government closed 
the banks to stop the drain upon them, and a large 
majority of banks have now been reopened under 
legislation enabling the government to restrict with- 
drawals which assures their continued solvency. * * * 
Increase of public confidence has been shown by in- 
numerable public and private expressions and by ad- 
vances in the security and commodity markets.” This 
comment published in a business paper at the time is 
in striking contrast to the descriptions of the condi- 
tions that then existed given by New Deal propagand- 
ists over three years afterward. 


Second Period of Recovery—1933 


There followed immediately the second pericd of re- 
covery. We are told now by New Deal orators and 
propagandists that in the months immediately following 
the banking crisis business was in such a frightful con- 
dition that there was danger of “revolution” and that 
it was necessary for the government to adopt the most 
heroic measures to save the nation from ruin. Such 





They will amaze those who believe the New Deal 
hokum being disseminated regarding the conditions and 
trend prevailing in business in this country in the 
months immediately following the banking crisis in 
1933. They show that in May, June and July, 1933, 
when it is now represented the nation was traveling 
rapidly toward ruin, business had so far recovered 
from the effects of the banking crisis that freight load- 
ings were 17 per cent larger than in the same months 
of 1932. In other words, in the very months when, as 
is now represented, the country had to be saved from 
ruin by creating NRA, AAA and other alphabetical 
agencies and the making of huge appropriations for 
government spending, general business was at least 
17 per cent better than a year before. Railway gross 
earnings showed an increase of 12 per cent over the 
corresponding months of 1932 and railway net operat- 
ing income an increase from $36,200,000 to almost 
$165,090,000, or 360 per cent. If such facts show we 
were on the road to ruin during May, June, and July, 
1933, it is a great pity that we were so soon detoured 
from it. 


First Two Years of New Deal 


What caused the sharp recovery during this period? 
It could not have been due to New Deal policies be- 
cause they were not yet in effect ; and, we repeat, effects 
do not precede their causes. It obviously was a re- 
sumption, after interruption by the banking crisis, of 
the recovery that began in the last one-third of 1932, 
and due to the same causes. 

We now arrive at a period ot two years almost 
throughout which practically all the principal New 
Deal policies actually were in effect. Bear in mind 
that in May, June and July, 1933, according to the 
New Dealers, the train of business, to use a simile 
employed in President Roosevelt’s recent speech in 
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Chicago, was in the ditch and an unprecedented aggre- 
gation of master minds was engaged in drafting, pass- 
ing and beginning to apply legislation absolutely neces- 
sary to get it back on the track. What, then, occurred 
in the first year during which these new policies as- 
serted to have been essential to our economic salvation 
actually were tried? To answer this question ac- 
curately it is necessary to compare business in May, 
June and July, 1933, with business a year later in May, 
June and July, 1934. Freight loadings increased only 
4 per cent, as compared with 17 per cent between these 
same months in 1932 and 1933, and railway gross earn- 
ings increased less than 2 per cent as compared with 
12 per cent in the year before the New Deal began. 
But there had been plenty done to the railways. NRA 
had increased the prices they had to pay for ma- 
terials and fuel. Owing to this and to a small increase 
in the number of their employees their operating ex- 
penses had increased 11% per cent, with the result that 
their net operating income had declined 29 per cent, or 
$48,000,000. 

So much for the first year of the New Deal. What 
was the situation in May, June and July, 1935, after 
its major policies had been in effect almost throughout 
two years? Freight loadings were then only 3/10 of 1 
per cent larger than in May, June and July, 1933, 
when the master minds began saving the country from 
imminent ruin. President Roosevelt said in his speech 
at Chicago that his administration had caused the rail- 
ways to make larger earnings. There was a small in- 
crease in their gross earnings between May, June and 
July, 1933 and 1935, but meantime their operating ex- 
penses increased 141%4 per cent, or $82,000,000, and 
their net operating income declined 39 per cent, or 
$64,100,000. If the train of business was “in the ditch” 
in May, June and July, 1933, and this was “recovery,” 
then the train would have made much more progress 
during the subsequent two years if it had been left in 
the ditch. 


Third Period of Recovery 


The facts given above demonstrate conclusively that 
there was no recovery between May, June and July, 
1933, and 1935. We now arrive at the third period of 
recovery. The exact time when it began is easily identi- 
fable. In July, 1935, freight loadings were only 55% 
per cent of what they averaged in 1925-1929; were 9 
per cent smaller than in July, 1933, when the train of 
business was “in the ditch,” and were relatively the 
smallest since May, 1933. The third period of re- 
covery began in August, 1935, and had continued with- 
out interruption until the middle of October, 1936, 
when freight loadings reached 71 per cent of their 
192°-1929 average. What caused this third period of 
recovery to begin? There had occurred one only great 
cha:.ze affecting business. This was the destruction by 
a dcision of the Supreme Court late in May, 1935, 
of NRA, the most important policy of the New Deal. 
If \ RA had helped business, it would have declined 
afte: this decision. In his famous “horse and buggy” 
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interview President Roosevelt definitely predicted that 
it would decline. 

What, then, did occur? An increase between May, 
June and July, 1935 and 1936, of 18 per cent in freight 
loadings and of 20 per cent in railway gross earnings ! 
Freight loadings in these months were also 18 per cent 
larger than in 1933—the first substantial increase in 
these months since 1933. But even this increase of 
railway gross earnings was not sufficient to restore 
railway net operating income to what it was in 1933 
when the train was “in the ditch.” Between May, 
June and July, 1933, and the same months of 1936 
railway gross earnings increased 21 per cent, but oper- 
ating expenses and taxes—including those for social 
security and retirements—increased 30 per cent. In 
consequence net operating income was still 6 per cent, 
or $10,600,000, less than in the same months of 1933 
before the train of business had been pulled out of the 
ditch by the New Deal wrecking crew. 


Suppose There Had Been No New Deal 


In view of the foregoing facts what is it reasonable 
to believe would have occurred if there had been no 
New Deal? -We have no light with which to guide 
our feet but the lamp of experience. We know it is 
indisputable history that the country did recover from 
the depressions following the panics of 1837, 1857, 1873 
and 1893 without any New Deal. We know, because 
of the indisputable facts presented in this editorial, 
that the only periods during which there has been any 
recovery from this depression, have been in the year 
before the principal New Deal policies were adopted 
and in the seventeen months since some of the most 
important of these policies began to be destroyed b) 
court decisions. Furthermore, if recovery had occurred 
as rapidly in proportion in the two years from July, 
1933, to July, 1935, as it did in the year before the 
establishment of NRA and as it has since NRA was 
destroyed, the volume of general business and railroad 
freight loadings would now be as large as before the 
depression instead of being still 30 per cent smaller 
than they were then. If these facts do not prove that 
the New Deal was not needed to cause recovery, and 
that it has not caused it, but, on the whole, has hindered 
it, then we do not know what is necessary to a mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

What, then, has caused the recovery that has oc- 
curred? It has been partly due to increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers caused partly by AAA, 
but it has been mainly due to the same causes that have 
pulled the country out of all earlier depressions. The 
nation has thousands of business men and millions of 
farmers and other workers. To their efforts have been 
principally due the recovery that has been made—as 
was true in every past depression. And these millions 
must rely upon themselves, and not upon politicians, 
for full restoration of prosperity. Most politicians con- 
cern themselves with economic and business problems 
for their own political purposes only. Nothing could 
more strikingly illustrate this than the way most poli- 
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ticians are ignoring or distorting the facts about the 
causes of the present depression and of the recovery 
that has thus far been made in spite of most of them. 


A Mechanical Division 
Convention in 1937 


With railroad carloadings and net income at their 
present relatively high level and every prospect that 
improved earnings will continue well into 1937, more or 
less regardless of election results, it would apparently 
be a wise move for the Mechanical Division of the 
Association of American Railroads to begin making 
plans at once for a full membership convention next 
June, accompanied by an exhibition of the latest im- 
provements in railway equipment and supplies. 

It has been six years since such a convention was 
held and revolutionary new materials and devices 
adapted to railroad use have been developed in that 
time. Influential railway officers expressed themselves 
unofficially at the 1936 meeting as hoping that a well- 
attended convention and exhibition could be held in 
1937, not only because of the many new developments 
which could be shown to railway officers of long ex- 
perience, but because many younger men recently ap- 
pointed to mechanical supervisory positions must also 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with the full possi- 
bilities of new materials and methods if the railroads 
are to meet successfully the many special problems 
now confronting them. 

Two objections, primarily responsible for the failure 
to hold combined conventions and exhibitions in recent 
years, are the large cost involved and over-emphasis 
on the entertainment feature, which has led some of 
the higher railway officers to believe that conventions 
generally are little more than big sprees. The extent 
to which the latter objection may be valid is certainly 
an indictment of the ability of railway managements 
to send the right kind of men to conventions and it 
reflects on the good judgment of supply companies as 
well, since they must realize that their problem is 
primarily educational, and that, over a period of time, 
the only products which can be successfully sold to 
railroads are those which railroad men know where 
and how to use. The percentage of men who have 
abused convention privileges in the past is small and 
the responsibility for making it still smaller devolves 
about equally upon responsible officers of the railways 
and the supply companies. 

Regarding convention expense, the cost of trans- 
portation is a small factor, for railroad members travel 
largely on passes. Hotel and other expenses, also, 
need not be high, and it would have to be a pretty poor 
convention or a poor man attending it not to justify 
his travel expenses many times over. Probably the 
largest single element of cost is that entailed by the 
exhibit, which in the end is admittedly paid for by 
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the railroads. Immediate expenditures, however, are 
made by the supply companies who would hardly zp- 
prove the cost if any better or cheaper way of <x- 
plaining the merits and advantages of their products 
to such a large group of railroad men in a short period 
of time were available. Individual members of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
sponsor the exhibit if and when held, are at present 
expressing themselves quite generally as favoring an 
exhibit in 1937, and many of them feel that it can be 
made almost a small university from an educational 
standpoint for those who wish to take advantage of it. 

The holding of a real mechanical convention next 
year will also present an opportunity to play up and 
publicize certain recent railway accomplishments, such 
as light-weight high-speed trains, air conditioning, etc., 
in such a way as to create a favorable public reaction. 
Railway Age feels strongly that the present favorable 
sentiment of both railway and supply company officers 
for a well-attended Mechanical Division convention next 
June, in conjunction with an exhibit by the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, should be en- 
couraged and the convention held, to the mutual benefit 
of railways, supply companies and the general public. 


Does New Deal Dictate 
Rate Policies of |.C.C. ? 


Freight loadings are steadily going up. Pas- 
senger receipts are steadily going up, have in some 
cases doubled, because your government made the 
railroads cut rates and make money. 

‘President Roosevelt in an address at Chicago 


The above is one of the claims made in a charac- 
teristically exuberant speech by the President as one 
of the reasons why his administration deserves to be 
re-elected. The statement carries serious implications. 
Either the administration has had a hand in rate deci- 
sions by the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
which the President takes credit, or it has not. If it 
has, then the President by his statement has, by im- 
plication, impugned the integrity of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

If, on the other hand, the administration has had 
no hand in the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on rate matters—then claiming credit for 
them is grossly misleading. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be so safe from political interfer- 
ence that an administration would have no more right 
to assume credit for its actions than for the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. Unless the New 
Deal wishes it understood that it has violated the in- 
tegrity of the Interstate Commerce Commission, then 
it is no more to be credited for the rate policies of 
that body than it is for the Supreme Court decision 
invalidating the N. R. A. The Commission has, by 
unavoidable implication, either been maligned, or is the 
victim of a charmer who kisses and tells. 
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Exterior of the New Haven’s Streamlined Steam Train 


Besler Steam 


Streamlined rail train for use on short local run powered with high-pressure 
compound condensing engines and flash type automatic boiler 


in the Engineering Societies Auditorium, New 

York, on October 16, the streamlined two-car 
steam-powered train recently placed in service on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford between Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Hartford, was described in an interest- 
ing manner supplemented by slides and moticn pictures. 
K. ‘Cartwright, mechanical engineer of the New Haven» 
described the train and its service while the power plant 
was described in talks by Geo. D. and William J. Besler, 
of Besler Systems, licensors and builders. At the close 
of the presentation the latter speaker answered a number 
of questions concerning the power plant. 


A‘ a meeting of the New York Railroad Club, held 


Description of Train 


by Mr. Cartwright 


For some time the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has been searching for a suitable unit for operation 
on a number of local main-line and branch runs. The 
business on these runs is beyond the capacity of a single 
gasoline-electric car and when a trailer was added a 
gasoline-electric car would not make the schedules re- 
quired. This service was being handled by a steam 
locomotive and three cars—one baggage car and two 
coaches. A self-contained unit having a seating ca- 
pacity of approximately 150, with a small baggage space, 
would be adequate for the normal amount of business. 
Such a unit could, of course, be quite readily provided in 
a Diesel-electric. This, however, makes a relatively 
heavy and expensive unit. 

In 1934 the Besler high-pressure steam power plant 


New Haven Two-Car Train 
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Power Plant 









was brought to the attention of the New Haven officers. 
This had the advantage of providing the required amount 
of power with considerably less weight and expense than 
would be required for a Diesel-electric power plant. A 
self-contained unit of this type should be able to show 
considerable economy in operating expense over the 
steam locomotive, and terminal expense such as engine- 
house maintenance would be appreciably reduced. In 
view of the possible economies that might be effected, 
after thoroughly investigating the Besler power plant 
it was decided to go ahead with an experimental unit. 

When this decision was first made the idea was to 


































































The Interior of One of the Remodeled Cars 
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make about the cheapest application possible in order 
to be able to demonstrate in service the capabilities and 
reliability of the steam power plant. This would in- 
volve simply the application of power work, boiler, con- 
densers and control equipment, together with building 
operating compartments at either end of the cars. As 
the proposition was advanced, however, it was found 
that a very much better job could be done through a 
rather complete rebuilding and remodeling at a com- 
paratively small increase in total cost. 

Two old New Haven steel coaches, approximately 20 
years old, were finally selected and designs worked out 
for remodeling them by the application of the Besler 
power plant and other modifications into a modern ap- 
pearing streamline train. These old cars were of the 
monitor-roof construction, with narrow letter boards. 
As remodeled the exterior was changed to give an out- 
side appearance somewhat comparable to the road’s 
latest streamline coaches. The cars were stripped down, 
lower-deck roof sheets and some details of the old deck 
framing removed to save weight, and new carlines and 
roof sheets applied from side plate to upper deck sheets 
to form a turtleback roof. The old narrow letter boards 
were replaced with wide letter boards and skirting ap- 
plied below the side sill and joining in with the side 
sheathing. All new sashes were applied, the sashes being 
sealed into the car. 


Interior Arrangement 


The interior arrangement and appearance of the car 
were completely changed. In the old cars saloons were 
placed one at each end of the car. In the new design 
both saloons were placed at the same end, and they were 
equipped with toilet and lavatory facilities, including 
shelves and mirrors similar to the streamline coaches. 
Mirrors were also applied at each end of the car. The 
old heavy Tucolith flooring was removed and a light- 
weight Tucolith floor applied over new chanarch, with 
an upper floor of composition rubber in a mottled gray 
pattern, harmonizing with the interior color scheme. 
This was laid in three strips running lengthwise of the 
car. The old seats were replaced by new walkover seats 
especially designed for the cars, having chromium-plated 
tubular frames with cushions upholstered in a blue fig- 
ured plush. 

The interior cross-section was radically changed, the 
old clerestory being supplanted by a flat headlining run- 
ning across the car just below the old lower-deck car- 
lines. Suitable framing was applied across and below 
the lower-deck carlines to support the new headlining. 
The space thus made available between the headlining 
and the roof in the old clerestory section was. utilized 
for the distributing air duct for the air-conditioning 
system. The old lamp fixtures were all removed from 
the deck and the center of the car and new ceiling fix- 
tures with prismatic lenses set flush with the headlining 
were applied over each seat. Modern aluminum basket 
racks were applied in place of the old bronze racks. 

The old heating system was completely removed and 
replaced by fin-tube radiation, thermostatically controlled 
and interlocked with the air-conditioning system. A 
center-duct air distribution was used with an electro- 
mechanical cooling system, operated at 110 volts and 
driven from a separate 25-kw. generator and auxiliary 
engine located in one corner of the baggage room. The 
capacity of the air-conditioning unit in the power car is 
five tons and in the trailer car seven tons. 

On the power car a section 8 ft. long at one end was 
reserved for application of the Besler boiler plant and 
auxiliary equipment. Following this is a 12-ft. baggage 
compartment. The necessary baggage-room door open- 
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ings were provided in the sides of the car, sufficient 
reinforcement being applied to compensate for the omis- 
sion of the side posts made necessary by the wide baz- 
gage-room door. The windows in this section of tie 
car were all removed and new sheathing applied ove 
the window openings. The entire length of 20 ft. over 
the boiler room and baggage-room on the roof is tak-n 
up by the condensers and exhaust-steam-driven fans. A 
number of special details of construction had to be 
worked out properly to carry the weight of condensers 
and fans and also maintain the necessary strength across 
the sides of the car. 

One of the most difficult problems was in the streain- 
lining of the ends. The operator’s compartment had to be 
placed in the streamline end and a sufficient amount of 
strength had to be worked into an end design that could 
be readily incorporated into the existing structure. The 
vestibules were entirely removed with the exception of 
the existing vestibule end sills. Pressings were applied 
to the vestibule end sills in order to carry the section 
forward at that point, and a continuous angle formed 
at this section, tying into the side sill of the old struc- 
ture. Other continuous formed angles were applied, 
tying into the old structure at the top and bottom of the 
letter board. 

The bottom contour of the streamline end was formed 
by a continuous angle tying into the side-sill construction 
back of the body corner post. Vertical channel sections 
were applied, running from the bottom to the top be- 
tween the window openings in the operator’s compart- 
ment. A continuous formed outer belt rail was applied, 
tying in with the existing belt rail back oi the body 
corner post. In this manner a very substantial and ade- 
quately protected operator’s compartment was obtained. 
The necessary control apparatus was applied in each 
compartment and the train is operated in either direction 
without turning. 


a 
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Trucks and Brake Equipment 


The old truck under the boiler end of the power car 
was replaced by the Besler power truck, all other trucks 
remaining the same. The old PC brake was removed 
and replaced by HSC equipment, and two brake cyl- 
inders, 10 in. by 10 in., were used on the power truck, the 
old 16-in. by 12-in. cylinder on the original car being 
retained for braking the rear truck on the power car. 
One 16-in. by 12-in. cylinder is used for braking the 
trailer car. The old axle generators and batteries were 
removed from both cars, a new battery being applied to 
the trailer car of only sufficient capacity to provide start- 
ing for the Besler equipment. The lights are operated 
from the 5-kw. auxiliary generator in the boiler room, 
this generator being in continuous operation whenever 
the train is in service. 

Fuel and water tanks of 500 gallons capacity each 
were applied to the power car. The cars were semi- 
permanently connected together, the old couplers and 
draft gears being retained. The free travel in the dratt 
gears was taken up and some initial compression placed 
in both gears so that no slack action would be expe- 
rienced. The uncoupling levers were removed, neces- 
sary wiring and control connections were made between 
the cars by jumpers which can be removed if it should 
ever be necessary to cut the cars apart. 

The interior of the cars was finished with the same 
color scheme as the road’s streamline coaches, the head- 
lining being a light cream down to the frieze board; 
frieze board, window panels and ends of car dow: to 
window capping, aluminum, and sides and ends be ow 
the window capping, a dark gray. A red stripe \vas 
carried around the car at the molding above and be ow 
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the baggage rack. The exteriors were painted a royal blue 
up io the letter board, with a stripe of pimpernel scarlet 
the full width of the belt rail. The letter board was fin- 
ished in aluminum and the roof a darker shade of blue. 


Schedule of Operation 


After some experimental runs the train has been placed 
in service, operating between Bridgeport and Hartford 
yia Waterbury, on the following schedule: 








Leaving Arriving Miles 
Waterbury ... 6:00 am. Bridgeport .. 6:50 a.m. 31.90 
Bridgeport .... 7:05 a.m Hartford 9:05 a.m. 62.93 
Hartford . 9:20 am Bridgeport .. 11:15 a.m. 62.93 
Bridgeport ... 12:35 p.m Waterbury .. 1:30 p.m. 31.90 
Waterbury... 1:50 p.m. Bridgeport .. 2:40 p.m. 31.90 
Bridgeport ... 3:45 p.m. Waterbury .. 4:40 p.m. 31.90 
Waterbury ... 5:40 pm. Bridgeport .. 6:35 p.m. 31.90 
Bridgeport . 9:25 p.m. Waterbury .. 10:20 p.m. 31.90 

317.26 


This gives a total daily mileage of 317.26 miles. This 
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streamline coaches, it is reasonable to expect that a two- 
car train could be built with a total weight, ready to run, 
of approximately 250,000 Ib. This would have a horse- 
power weight-ratio of 500 lb. (4 hp. per ton). This would 
compare very favorably with the New Haven’s Comet 
which has the lowest horsepower-weight ratio of any 
streamline train now in operation. 


Fuel Consumption 


While it is too early yet to say very much about cost 
and reliability of operation of this unit, there is every 
indication that it is going to be satisfactory. In operation 
the train is very quiet and the riding qualities are ex- 
cellent. The acceleration could be improved upon some- 
what as would be expected in view of the horsepower- 
weight ratio. Since being placed in service the train 
has been out of service twice for water-pump trouble, 
once for packing-ring trouble due to the main engine 
lubrication being entirely shut off for some unknown 
reason, and once for a slight repair to the boiler. Only 


continued service will completely demonstrate the relia- 
bility of this type of equipment. 


The fuel consumption 





The Besler Power Truck with the Two High-Pressure Condensing Engines 


service is rather severe as there are a number of stops 
and some severe grades. While it was not expected 
that the performance of this unit would equal the per- 
formance of the existing light-weight streamline trains, 
such as the Comet, it has shown up very satisfactorily 
considering the horsepower-weight ratio. 

As finally completed, loaded with fuel and water ready 
to run, the weight of the Besler unit is 303,600 Ib. The 
two steel coaches which were converted into this train 
had a weight of 258,400 Ib. The application of the Bes- 
ler power plant and the modernizing of the two cars, 
plus fuel and water therefore has only added 45,200 Ib 
to the weight of the original equipment. With 500 hp. 
available at the rail the Besler train, ready to run, has a 
horsepower-weight ratio of 607 lb. (3.3 hp. per ton). 
The New Haven Comet, loaded with fuel and water 
ready to run, weighs 260,590 Ib.. This is powered with 
two 400-hp. engines, giving a total of 800 hp. If, how- 
ever, all auxiliary equipment is in operation at once, 
Consilering the efficiency of the électric drive, a mini- 
mum of 600 hp. is available at the rail. This gives a 
horse; ower-weight ratio of 434 lb. (4.6 hp. per ton). 
If, instead of applying the Besler power plant in the 
older steel coaches as was done in this case, such a power 
Plant were applied to two of our modern light-weight 


of the Besler train in its present schedule seems to be 
approximately 0.6 miles per gallon of fuel oil. 
The only basis of comparison we have with Diesels 





General Statistics of Besler Train Compared with Comet 


Besler train The ¢ 
DURE DAUR Sooo ose eiikde chee hee eee 550 800 
Horsepower af f80). 66.66.0066. 50868 : 500 590 (min.) 
Sem NN ro oars sk Gustew vig: ¥-89 kes 152 160 
Se ee ree 12 ft.—3.000 Ib. None 
Overall length, ft. atid tm...........2.5... s 163—21%4 207 
Total weight, ready to run, Ib......... 203,600 60,590 
Distributed weight, power truck, lb....... 104,000 86,835 
Trailer truck power car, Ib........... . 67,000 43,890 
Trawler, inside ack, TO... 6.6 cicesscces ss 65,000 44,375 
Trailer, leading truck, Ib............. 67,600 85,490 
Ce a eee 296,100 248,591 


Weight power plant and control, lb....... 32,700 (approx.) 71,039 





is our Comet which, under its schedule, uses 1.6 miles 
per gallon of fuel oil, including the oil used for heating. 
It is hardly fair to make a direct comparison, however, 
between these two runs, as the Comet is making practi 
cally a non-stop run between Boston and Providence, 
and the Besler train is operating on a schedule with fre 
quent stops and with grade and curve conditions gen 
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erally more severe than those under which the Comet 
is operated. 


The accompanying table gives some general statistics 
covering the Besler train in comparison with the Comet. 


The Power Plant, Described by 
Geo. D. and William J. Besler 


When we undertook this development and determined 


that an automatic high-pressure steam power plant was - 


the solution for railway motive power requirements we 
were influenced by many considerations, chief among 
which were the following: 


1. The space requirement of the power plant should 
be the very minimum. The cost of modern trains per 
lineal foot is quite high. Every foot saved increases the 
earning capacity of the train. 

In the New Haven train our engine-room equipment 
occupies but 634 linear feet, which includes an aisle. 
This is equivalent to 1.2 ft. per 100 horsepower at the 
wheel. The space saved over competing types of motive 
power is over 20 ft. on the basis of equivalent wheel 
horsepower at the rail. This is equal to the space oc- 
cupied by 26 seats which represents a potential increased 
earning capacity of 52 cents per mile. 


2. In choosing a power plant we considered it essen- 
tial to look into the future to see what fuels were avail- 
able and what would be their probable costs. We de- 
cided it was necessary to produce a power plant which 
could use the cheapest kind of fuel oil or coal if required. 

At the present time, with the increased use of the 
lighter fuels their cost is rapidly beginning to rise. It is 
not yet necessary for us to use the cheapest fuels in 
America, but our licensees in Germany are already burn- 
ing coal and coke in their rail-car power plants and we 
can do the same whenever it becomes commercially jus- 
tified. 


3. We considered light weight to be equally as im- 
portant as ability to burn the wide range of fuels. Some 
of the modern light-weight ‘trains have power plants 
which represent a good portion of the weight of the 
entire train. Much effort has been spent to reduce the 
weight of trains so that the power plant could give a 
satisfactory performance. The New Haven train is of 
standard, heavy construction, weighing 303,600 Ib. com- 
plete. The weight of our power plant in a 1,000-hp. size 
is but 44 Ib. per hp. at the rail. 


4. We felt that if we were to expect a reasonable 
volume of business that not only the first cost, but also 
the maintenance of our power plants should be reduced 
to a minimum, while the availability should equal or 
exceed any type of power plant so far produced. 

We believe we have achieved these features as our unit 
costs less than competitive types of power and the design 
has been so worked out that all parts are accessible and 
easily maintained. 

As to availability, the New Haven train is on the move 
from 5:30 in the morning when it leaves the yard until 
11 o'clock at night when it returns. We see no reason 
why it could not be operated confinuously except for 
the time required for servicing and checking. 


5. The railroads of America are familiar with steam, 
the flexibility and reliability of which are beyond ques- 
tion. Our unit is a steam power plant. The fully auto- 
matic controls are simple and reliable. 

The above five factors were the principal reasons 
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for the selection of a steam power plant, although there 
are a great many more, some of as great importance 
as those we have mentioned. For instance, our steam 
power plant is at present using about two gallons of 
lubricating oil per day on scheduled runs of approxi- 
mately 320 miles. As contrasted to this the cost of lubri- 
cating oil for some internal combustion power plants 
runs over half the cost of fuel, even when the engines 
are new. 

Another of the savings which we can effect with our 
power plant is the heating load. We use the steam from 
the auxiliary engine to heat the car, hence there is no 
loss of power on account of the heating load and the 
fuel mileage of the car is not adversely affected since 
the cars are warmed by waste heat. 


The Power Truck 


The overall length of the power truck is 17 ft. 8 in., 
and the total width over the cylinder lagging cover is 
9 ft. 5 in. The wheelbase is 11 ft. 6 in., and Bethlehem 
low-carbon molybdenum wheels with chrome vanadium 
axles are used. Four coil springs at the extremities sup- 
port the over-riding truck frame which in turn supports 
the car body through a conventional swing bolster and 
elliptical spring plank. 

Simplex clasp brakes ate used, with two brake cylin- 
ders mounted on the truck,, Westinghouse slack adjus- 
ters are provided, and there-are:two brake shoes on each 
wheel. 

The over-riding truck frame is a large four-legged 
spider, and the two engine yoke frames, which ride with 
and take their alignment from the axles, are attached to 
the truck frame by ball joints. 

The total weight of the power truck is 35,000 Ib. 


The Engine 


There are two direct, two-cylinder compound engines, 
each having cranks pressed onto extensions of the axle 
stub outside of the journal bearings. The high-pressure 
cylinder is 6% in. in diameter and the low-pressure cyl- 
inder is 11 in. in diameter. Both cylinders have 9 in. 
stroke. These are conventional double-acting compound 
engines, with piston valves. The crossheads are cylin- 
drical in shape and are made of cast steel with babbitted 
shoes. All bearings are of the roller type throughout 
and all working parts are machined all over. 

The valve mechanism is a Stephenson link motion 
arranged to be operated pneumatically and to give two 
positions forward and two positions reversed. All pis- 
ton and valve rods are of Nitralloy and the wrist pins 
are of the full floating type, made of Nitralloy running 
in phosphor-bronze bushings. The lubrication is accom- 
plished by splash within a sealed crankcase, and a cir- 
culating plunger pump is furnished to assure lubrication 
at slow speeds. The cylinder relief valves are air operated. 

The engine is designed for a steam pressure of 1,500 
lb. per sq. in. and, at 1,200 Ib. inlet pressure. the truck 
has an average starting tractive force of 15,000 lb. The 
truck is rated at 1,000 hp., although it is capable of pro- 
ducing more than this with sufficient boiler capacity. 

Boiler—The boiler is of the continuous-flow non-water 
level type. It has no drum or headers, but is a continu- 
ous tube from boiler inlet to the throttle, the water en- 
tering at the top and passing down through the pancake 
coils where it is heated and then it boils in the helical 
coils at the bottom, surrounding the combustion space, 
and passes to the superheater coils, just above the ‘ire- 
box, finally emerging as superheated steam. 

The boiler is equipped with fully automatic safety 
devices to protect against empty water tanks or orher 
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contingencies. It is 4 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. 5 in. in 
height. The minimum tube diameters are 34 in. and the 
maximum tube diameters are 2% in. The inner boiler 
casing is made of corrosion-resisting Inconel, and the 
outer casing, separated from the inner casing by insu- 
lating brick, is made of sheet iron. 


The Oil Burner 


The burner is of the pressure atomizing type of our 
own design and construction. It automatically meters 
the fuel in proportion to the flow of air which is de- 
livered by a multivane type blower. Adjustment is not 
necessary because of a change of altitude or a change 
in draft pressure, and the burner automatically compen- 
sates for changes in air flow caused by entering tunnels, 
high speeds, or cross winds—in every case metering the 
correct amount of fuel. The burner operates fully on or 
off. Ignition is secured by a high-tension electric spark. 


Auxiliary Engine 


The auxiliaries are driven by a two-cylinder, 90-deg. 
V-type double-acting steam engine. The water pump 
drives are integral with the main crank shaft. The auxil- 
iary steam engine drives the electric generator through V- 
belts. The generator supplies current for lighting, ven- 
tilating and for the requirements of the power plant. 
The auxiliary engine also drives the air compressor and 
the forced-feed main-engine lubricators. It operates at 
a back pressure and exhausts into the train-heating line. 
When train-heating is employed the power used to drive 
the auxiliaries represents only two per cent of the boiler 
output. 


The Condenser 


The condensers are of the fin and tube type, placed 
on the roof of the car. Propeller type fans driven by 
individual exhaust-steam turbines of our own design 
and manufacture are located adjacent to the condenser 
cores on the roof and draw air through the cores, dis- 
charging it upward. 

The turbine speed inherently varies in proportion to 
the steam flow, producing the optimum relation between 
air flow and condenser load at all outputs. 

The train has pneumatic duplicate controls so that it 
can be operated from either end. 


Discussion 


At the close of the presentation of these papers W. 

J. Besler answered a number of questions asked from the 
floor concerning the power unit. Among the most per- 
tinent of these answers were some to the effect that oil 
used for engine lubrication is carried over into the boiler 
and serves to prolong the life of the boiler tubes; that 
the feedwater is controlled automatically and is propor- 
tioned according to the temperature within the boiler ; 
that the burner will handle almost any type of fuel 
available in this country. 
_ Answers to other questions indicated that the combus- 
tion rate is over 500,000 B.t.u. per cu ft. per hour; stack 
temperatures are approximately 500 deg. F.; the engine 
water rate can be maintained at approximately 10 lb. per 
hp.-hr. over a pressure range of from 1,200 Ib. down 
to 400 Ib.; the inlet pressure at the low-pressure cyl- 
inders is about one-quarter of the pressure at the high- 
pressure cylinders; the guaranteed speed of this train is 
/0 :..p.h., although a speed of 82 m.p.h. has been at- 
tail; the auxiliaries require about 32 hp. Working 
pressure on the boiler can be attained from the cold 
boiler in four minutes, although about 12 minutes are 
requ'red for pumping up air pressure for brakes and 
pneu natic controls. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading continued to increase 
2 in the week ended October 10 to a total of 820,195 

cars. This was 1,069 cars more than the total for 
the preceding week and an increase of 86,041 cars, or 
11.7 per cent, as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year, although it was 11.9 per cent below the 
loading for the corresponding week of 1930. All com- 
modity classifications except grain and grain products 
showed increases as compared with last year, mis- 
cellaneous freight increasing 54,275 cars, but the loading 
of coal, grain, livestock, and coke showed decreases as 
compared with the preceding week. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ending Saturday, October 10 


Districts 1936 1935 1934 
MIN. 5 ace crap tiewire we atekin oa Wee eae 162,372 151,083 130,559 
PIED eierennae se tae-s'o's Ate Hants athcsehart 160,722 133,420 111,827 
MEE a ies Save ccaweacawebuees 58,089 53,530 44,768 
MINS <i art cine bars aioe o sina ae Ae 111,188 101,508 86,430 
ROI, oo so acer aveicsacarmerbtedeacwe 138,541 116,703 95,575 
Cemteee WENN 566 6s nse encedccs 126,146 118,330 111,167 
Se ins 5 6:5 a aie Shgiaie-s6r sem dee me 63,136 59,580 56,673 





Total Western Districts 














a ivtecisaniecerte iosheral 327,823 294,613 263,415 
WOU Ce WR doi cs wicedwekesces 820,195 734,154 636,999 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 30,058 37,014 30,633 
A TIES Ge xGrcec owns helenae be erate 21,911 22,727 31,508 
MEOG as 5.5: .r6seivun ine aes widtave o:s.wrace Sualorgsa » 155,714 146,815 120,512 
NE Sc ere Seat alse cia acerk ts eves dartvevelnls 10,333 8,277 5,373 
MIG” SOONG dices elicit ccemis 34,813 32,404 1,922 
RM. iti guicneisoste operas aieerale s-aidinravaren 60,752 33,734 17,938 
Deercmenmiee | TCT. | 5.x vias ns be Hees 172,768 164,612 162,295 
ee RE En 333,846 288,571 246,818 
Co SE oka di aereiees Jcswnwenes 820,195 734,154 636,9! 
CS te cincbitiehchcden weenie alco 819,126 705,974 63 
PES CR oF Tole cc/aiccc Rohan ein woe e 807,070 629,934 } 
WN, BD viciasaviw eeisinecmarnsencs 789,510 706,820 644, 
ee ge | Re ae Co eer Bea 699,859 699,786 64 

Cumulative Total, 41 Weeks..... 27,817,913 24,552,212 24,631,857 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended October 
10 totaled 60,219, as against 60,278 for the previous 
week and 58,571 for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the weekly statement of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total I ( S 
Cars Rec 
Loaded Cor 
Total for Canada: 
Ce eo ence ents sels eres eins sitsie wales 60,219 497 
Ee | Oe a ee ee 60,278 1,23 
ae a SS. eee er 59,835 
I EEE isl ceacessakcasbenavrceay 58,571 ,04 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
CN te ac ca euetiice acecewes.aces 1,909,519 42,41! 
a eR Geer eee ary 1,833,683 368,7 
CE. Fay Paseo: a. cinta aol scurarainisie 68 wv awe 60 1,804,067 R§ 


EIGHTEEN CARLOADS OF WINE were brought into New York by 
the New York Central on October 17. The shipment which cam 
from California consisted of 144,000 gallons transported in tanl 
cars. This, the New York Central announcement says, 
lieved to be the largest trainload of wines in history.” 
cars, it adds, held enough wines “to supply a drink to the 
population of greater New York.” The shipment was consigned 
to a New York company which plans to market the wines in cans. 
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Water 


Economical Train Operation 


A review of the extensive improvements which have been made in 
Norfolk & Western water service, and of their importance in 
bettering service and reducing locomotive repair costs 


By F. P. Turner 
Principal Assistant Engineer, Norfolk & Western 


ways have gone in providing new and improved 

locomotive water facilities to improve service and 
reduce the cost of train operation and locomotive main- 
tenance, is found on the Norfolk & Western, where, 
during the last 20 years, and, more particularly, during 
the last 10 or 15 years, locomotive water facilities over 
the entire system have been brought into step with or 
have paved the way for longer engine runs, fewer water 
stops and faster train schedules. In this program of 
improving water facilities, which was accompanied by 
the adoption of heavier power and larger engine tenders, 
main water stations have been established approximately 
30 miles apart, equipped to insure an adequate depend- 
able water supply at all times, and also to insure the 
highest quality of boiler water. 


A GOOD example of the extent to which the rail- 


Largely Expanded Operation 


As a direct result of these improved facilities, locomo- 
tive boiler washing and maintenance costs have been 
greatly reduced, the shopping time of locomotives has 
been cut materially, engine failures caused by poor qual- 
ity boiler water have been minimized, and the cost of 
the high quality water now available is, in itself, in most 
instances, less per 1,000 gal. delivered than the inferior 
water of earlier years. Indirectly, the improved water 


facilities have made possible longer engine runs, a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of water stops of both 
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Shaffers Crossing Plant, Roan 
Va., with a Lime-Soda Ash Treat. 
ment Capacity of 2,900,000 Gal. 
Per Day, Is the Largest Water 
Treating Plant on the Norfolk & 
Western 


Supply a Large Factor in 


passenger and freight trains, and the speeding up of train 
operation generally over the entire system. 

During the years 1915 to 1930, owing to economic and 
industrial readjustments, the Norfolk & Western ex- 
perienced an unusual growth in its business, This un- 
usual growth was reflected in a stronger track structure, 
longer and heavier trains, larger locomotives, larger 
terminals, and largely increased movement of trains 
over the road. To keep these trains moving with a 
minimum of delay was the paramount problem of the 
road, and it was to this end that so much attention was 
given to enlarging and modernizing the road’s water 
service facilities. 

One of the more important underlying reasons for the 
improvement of water service facilities was the gradual 
increase in the capacity of locomotive tender tanks, de- 
signed to make possible longer locomotive runs between 
water stops. As early as 15 years ago, the road began 
using locomotive tenders having a capacity of 15,000 
gal. Finding that these produced favorable results, 
tenders with capacities of 16,000 to 18,000 gal. were put 
in service, and finally, by 1929, a considerable number 
of tenders with capacities of 21,000 and 22,000 gal. were 
in service. 

The gradual transformation in the size of tenders was 
accompanied by the gradual increase in the class of powef 
used, the lighter and less powerful passenger and freight 
engines giving way to Mountain-type locomotives for 






One of the Mallet Locomotives !n 
Operation on the Norfolk & West- 
ern, Equipped with a 22) }0-Cal. 
Tender Tank 
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The Water Supply Facilities at 
Prichard, W. Va., Include a 200,- 
000-Gal. Raw-Water Storage Tank, 
a 1,440,000-Gal. Per Day Water 
Softener, and Two 200,000-Gal 
Treated-Water Storage Tanks 


passenger and fast freight service, and to heavy Mallet 
locomotives for general freight service, until practically 
all main-line steam power is now of one or the other of 
these two classes. 

With this heavier power and large capacity tenders 
came the extending of the runs of passenger and freight 
locomotives over two or more operating districts, each 
of which had been covered formerly by a different loco- 
motive. The first experiment along this line in passenger 
service was made during the summer of 1923 when 
through runs between Lynchburg, Va., and Bluefield, 
W. Va., a distance of 154 miles, were substituted for 
the practice then in effect of using two locomotives in 
this territory. This experiment was accomplished so 
effectively with the Mountain-type locomotives that 
through passenger engine runs were established between 
Roanoke, Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, a distance of 320 
miles. This run was formerly made by three locomotives, 
one from Roanoke to Bluefield, a distance of 101 miles, 
another from Bluefield to Williamson, W. Va., a distance 
of 105 miles, and a third from Williamson to Portsmouth, 
a distance of 114 miles. The success of this method of 


operation and the large savings effected through re-— 


duced locomotive maintenance costs, lessened fuel con- 
sumption, increased engine mileage and lessened terminal 
stand-by time, gave impetus to a program of long en- 
gine runs which has since spread over most of the 
system in both passenger and freight service. 

The long fast engine runs have been made possible 
largely by the class of power employed, but the un- 
usually successful performance of the Mountain-type and 
Mallet locomotives in making these multiple-division runs 
has been due in no small measure to the larger capacity 
tenders employed with these locomotives, and to the 
enlarged and improved water service facilities provided, 
which have made an adequate and dependable water 
supply of high quality available where necessary. As a 
matter of fact, it is recognized that without the enlarged 
and improved water facilities, the advantages of fewer 
water stops and faster schedules gained through the use 


of heavier power and large tenders would have been 
impossible. 


Water Supply an Early Problem 


Throughout the territory served by the Norfolk & 
Western, which, for the greater part of its length follows 
streams, with high ground or mountains on each side, 
matty of the early water supply stations were fed by 
gravity pipe lines having their source of supply in the 
hilis at a sufficient height above the tracks to insure flow 
dir: ctly into storage tanks adjacent to the tracks. Sup- 
ply lines of this character varied from 2 in. to 4 in. in 
diameter, and the water tanks were small compared with 
present-day service tanks. 

ne difficulty encountered with such facilities lay 
Primarily in the fact that they frequently failed during 
Periods of dry weather. The road, therefore, was com- 
pell-d to install pumping stations along streams to sup- 
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plement the gravity supplies, and thereby avoid costly 
delays. 

The pumping stations constructed from 1890 to 1900 
consisted essentially of steam pumps of 125 to 150-gal. 
per min. capacity, located in small frame buildings and 
supplied by 30 to 48-in. vertical-type steam boilers. 
Wood service tanks of approximately 25,000 gal. capac- 
ity were generally provided at these stations. During 
these early days, water stations were located at intervals 
of about 10 miles, and freight trains, with locomotive 
tender capacities of 4,000 to 5,000 gal., necessarily made 
water stops at .practically all of the stations, particularly 
in territories with ascending grades. 

As traffic increased, two locomotives were used on 
tonnage trains and the question of supplying water in 
sufficient quantity became more important. Likewise, the 
time consumed in making these numerous water stops 
increased largely and added materially to the cost of 
operation. To meet the increasing demand, pumping 
plants with capacities of 200 to 300 gal. per min. were 
installed at many points and the size of service tanks was 
increased to 50,000 gal., two such tanks being provided 
at the more important water stations to insure an ample 
supply. 

Treatment Began in 1905 


While much had been accomplished in improving 
locomotive water supplies on the road prior to 1900, 
the period of important improvements in this regard did 
not begin until about 1902, when the question of the 





The Sludge Collecting System in the Bottom of the 460,0 

Treated Water Storage Tank at Shaffers Crossing, Roanoke 

Installed in 1935. Diagonal Pipe with Screen |s the Hinged 
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quality of the water, as well as the quantity, was made 
the subject of special study. Over much of the terri- 
tory served by the road, limestone predominates in the 
earth structure and, as a result, natural water supplies 
contain a large amount of lime. This lime deposited 
rapidly upon the flues and sheets of locomotive boilers, 
and not only made boiler maintenance expensive but 
also frequently caused boiler failures in service. 

The treatment of the water by chemicals to minimize 
its lime content was first undertaken in 1905, at which 
time two lime-soda-ash water treating plants were in- 
stalled on the road. These plants proved so effective 
in reducing the amount of incrustation within boilers, 
and in improving locomotive operation, that numerous 
other treating plants were installed on the system. In 
those districts where the lime content of the water was 
the greatest, the number of treating plants was increased 
until treated water comprised a high percentage of all 
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consumed in a single water stop, and the benefit which 
would be derived if only one water stop was eliminated 
on each engine district was evident. 

With the proposed new method of operation, the 
problem of water supply became that of modernizing and 
mecreasing the capacity of certain principal stations, and 
of reducing to a minimum the cost of operating and main- 
taining stations which would be used less frequently. ‘The 
concentration of water stops at particular points re- 
quired larger capacity for treatment and for storage or 
direct delivery to locomotives at these points, and also 
that special attention be given to the quantity and qual- 
ity of water available. In conjunction with the consider- 


ation of these factors, special study was given to the 
location of the important stations with regard to ap- 
proaching and leaving track grades, and to the arrange- 
ment of main and side tracks in order to be able to serve 
several trains at a time. 


For these important improve- 
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Water Station Chart; Bluefield, W. Va., 


water consumed. From 1910 to 1912, inclusive, ap- 
proximately 20 improved water treating and storage 
plants were constructed on the Western General division 
alone. 

The benefits derived from these expenditures for 
water treatment were immediately manifested in reduced 
fuel consumption, a reduction in loss of time occasioned 
by boiler washings and boiler repairs, and longer service 
life of flues and sheets. Furthermore, the improved 
quality of the water reduced materially the number of 
engine failures, and actually made it possible for fewer 
locomotives to handle requirements of a given territory. 

In this program of water service improvements, up 
to about 1915, treating plants were located at intervals 
of about 20 miles along the line, the most reliable water 
sources being selected, giving consideration also to pre- 
vailing grades against the heavier traffic. At the same 
time, similar improved facilities were provided at shops 
and terminals, where, in many cases, plants of large 
capacity were required. 


Fundamental Changes Started in 1920 


About 1920, when the road was first giving consider- 
ation to larger engine tenders and heavier types of loco- 
motives to reduce the running time between terminals 
through a reduction in the number of stops for water, 
it started upon another large program of improvements 
in its water service facilities. Operating experience had 


indicated that in some instances as much as 30 min. was 








to Crew, Va., 





ments, water service stations were selected approximately 
30 miles apart. 

At these important line water stations, and at terminals, 
the N. & W. established some of the largest, most mod- 
ern and complete locomotive and shop water facilities 
in the country. This, in most instances, was accomplished 
by enlarging the existing facilities through the erection 
of additional tanks and the installation of pumps and 
treating plants of larger capacity, but in a few instances, 
completely new facilities were built. 

The features given primary consideration in the design 
of the larger water stations were the capacity of the 
pumps and treating plants, and the size of the storage 
facilities for treated water. Depending upon conditions, 
pumping plants with capacities ranging from 500 to 
3,500 gal. per min. were provided. These were supple- 
mented by treating plants with capacities ranging from 
25,000 to 60,000 gal. per hour, which made delivery to 
200,000-gal. steel storage tanks installed at points con- 
venient for supplying locomotives operating in both 
directions. Where required, standpipes were provided 
to serve each track in the layout, and were so arranged 
that at least two trains in each direction can take water 
at one time without interfering with each other. At some 
of the larger terminals, the water treating plants pro- 
vided have capacities of 100,000 to 125,000 gal. per hour. 

During this period when large capacity pumping and 
treating ‘plants were being provided, there was 3180 a 
marked improvement in the design and installation of 
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pumping equipment. Wherever electric current was 
available, motor-driven centrifugal pumps were installed 
in duplicate. Where an attendant was necessary to 
operate the water treating facilities, push-button control 
of pumps was provided, and where water treatment was 
unnecessary, many of the pumping plants were made to 
operate automatically, controlled by a float switch. This 
was true particularly at the less frequently used inter- 
mediate water stations, where every effort was made to 
cut down operating expenses. 

At outlying points between terminals, where treating 
plants are not in service, motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
with capacities of 300 to 350 gal. per min., either singly 
or in duplicate, supply our requirements. Where treat- 
ing plants are required, the capacity of the pumping 
equipment varies from 500 to 3,500 gal. per min. In 
both cases, the equipment is installed in a water-proof 
concrete well, the pumps being set not more than five 
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plants, and also at many outlying points where no treat- 
ment had been applied previously. This additional treat- 
ment consists of introducing dry sodium aluminate into 
the water at lime-soda treating plants, and liquid sodium 
aluminate solution into the raw water at points not 
equipped for other treatment. In the latter case, the 
solution is introduced into the water at a uniform rate 
just before it enters the engine tank. By the addition 
of the sodium aluminate, incrusting solids in the treated 
water have been reduced to 1%4 grains per gal. This 
water is regarded as practically pure. 

The cost of treating water in the manner described 
varies with the amount of impurities contained in the 
water. Many of the plants constructed represent a con- 


siderable outlay of money, but the cost of treatment at 
these plants has been reasonable, based upon the benefits 
obtained. Ordinarily, the larger the water demand, the 
Lime-soda treatment, ex- 


lower is the cost of treatment. 
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Have Been Located Along This Important Section of Main Line, with Emergency Stations Between 


feet above the low water line in the case of the smaller 
pumps, and below the water line in the case of the 
larger capacity pumps. The wells extend to a point 
several feet above the highest ground water mark and 
are covered to protect the equipment from the weather. 

At pumping stations of moderate requirement, single- 
stage double-suction horizontal centrifugal pumps are 
being used, and the motors ordinarily are wound for 220- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle alternating current, and are op- 
erated at a speed of 1,750 r.p.m. Higher voltage motors 
are frequently used successfully and with economy at 
terminals. 

In the detailed study given to water treatment, our 
chemists make analyses of samples of water from all 
water stations on the road. These samples are selected 
under varying conditions of flow, so that we are in a 
position to determine the most desirable treatment under 
any conditions that may arise. This is important be- 
Cause, in the season of low water, adequate treatment 
often requires the use of more chemicals than during 
periods when normal flow prevails. The lime-soda ash 
metliod of treatment, which is used extensively on our 
toad. is designed to remove all incrusting solids above 
ve zrains per gallon of water. With the amount of 
chem'cals to be used prescribed for each location, depend- 
ing upon the hardness of the water, uniformly good re- 
sults are obtained. 

About five years ago, an additional refinement in 
treatment was introduced at all of our lime-soda treating 






clusive of interest on investment in the plant, costs from 
44 to 5 cents per 1,000 gal., including pumping. Sodium 
aluminate treatment costs from 2 to 3 cents per 1,000 
gal. Records of water treatment for railway use, sup- 
plied by many roads, indicate that approximately 1 |b. 
of scaling impurities is removed in the treatment of 
approximately 550 gal. of water. 


Filters and Special Storage Tanks 


In addition to the treating of water chemically as 
described to remove incrusting solids, the Norfolk & 
Western has found it advantageous to employ pressure 
filters at many points where a large amount of sus- 
pended matter is carried in stream water supplies during 
and after storms. These filters have been installed both in 
connection with chemical treatment and at points where 
such treatment is unnecessary. The filter units have a ca- 
pacity of approximately 375 gal. per min., and one unit 
usually meets the requirements, except at terminals where 
the water consumption is particularly large. Sand and 
graded gravel are used as the filtering materials, and 
the water, after being pumped through the filter, is 
stored or treated in accordance with the design of the 
plant. Both within the filter and after treatment, alum 
is used as a clarifying agent. 

During the period when we were remodeling and 
enlarging our water supply facilities, a special design 
of water storage tank, capable of enlargement as de- 
mands increased, was developed. This type of tank is 
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essentially an elevated steel drum with an elliptical bot- 
tom, having capacity of 100,000 gal., but so designed and 
erected that at any time its capacity can be doubled by 
simply increasing the height of its sides by the addition 
of a 15-ft. section. 

The advantage of this type of tank at locations where 
future requirements are indefinite has been demonstrated 
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Elevation of the 100,000-Gal. Water Storage Tank Being Used by the 
Norfolk & Western, Which Makes Provision for Future Enlargement to 
200,000 Gal. Capacity 


at several points on the road. At Eckman, W. Va., 
for example, where an increased water supply was found 
desirable some time after one of the 100,000-gal. tanks 
was installed, the capacity of the existing tank was 
readily increased to 200,000 gal. by the addition of a 15- 
ft. standard circular section. Likewise, at Stonecoal, 
W. Va., a sudden change in conditions made it advisable 
to enlarge two of the 100,000-gal. steel storage tanks, 
even before the new water supply facilities being con- 
structed at this point had been completed. 

Through these extensive water service improvements, 
and the policy of establishing the more important plants 
at intervals of approximately 30 miles, in conjunction 
with the use of large capacity engine tenders, many bene- 
fits have resulted. However, because of the magnitude 
of the problem and the many intangible elements in- 
volved, no attempt has been made to evaluate accurately 
the total cash value of these benefits, as represented in 
savings. It is readily evident to every operating officer 
on the road, however, that greatly improved service and 
large savings are being effected currently, which repre- 
sent a handsome return on the investment. 


Associated Traffic Clubs 


Meet at Dayton 

TOTAL of 852 traffic representatives attended 
A the fifteenth annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, at Dayton, Ohio, on 
October 13 and 14. The report of the educational com- 
mittee, recommending the extension of educational work, 
was approved, and the expenditure of the necessary 
funds was authorized. Officers of the association were 
re-elected and the members voted to hold a spring con- 
vention in New York. Besides the reports of commit- 
tees the program included addresses by Cornelius Lynde, 
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commerce attorney at Chicago, on the subject, Sin, 
fication of Regulation; by John L. Rogers, director of 
the bureau of motor carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on the subject of Motor Velicle 
Regulation; and by Dr. William Mather Lewis, p:<si- 
dent of Lafayette college, Easton, Pa., on Transpc:ta- 
tion and Civilization. General T. Q. Ashburn, chair- 
man of the Inland Waterway Corporation, who atten led 
the meeting, recommended a reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so that one committee »yil] 
handle difficulties between the railroads, another between 
the waterways, another between the airways, a fourth 
between the trucks and a fifth will handle national af- 
fairs. Over all of them he suggested a permanent chair- 
man who, with the chairmen of the committees, would 
constitute what he termed a supreme court of trans- 
portation. Such a plan, he said, would lead to co- 
ordination, co-operation and simplification. 


Regulation 


Mr. Lynde said that the first step towards simplifica- 
tion of the regulation of interstate transportation is a 
clear understanding of our existing statutory system, 
and particularly an appraisal to determine whether that 
system meets the changed conditions in the transporta- 
tion field. He said that if the problem be to equalize 
competitive conditions between the railroads and motor 
carriers, there are two answers: the first is to impose 
upon the motor carriers all of the regulatory limitations 
upon freedom of competition found in the railroad laws, 
while the second is to treat the problem as a new one 
and to determine, from the standpoint of the public 
needs, what regulations for the protection of the ship- 
ping public should be imposed upon all and every carrier, 
without regard to the instrumentality used by it in fur- 
nishing transportation. 

He concluded that we have departed from our original 
theory of regulation for, instead of limiting competition 
only to meet the public needs, regulation now attempts to 
equalize the relative burdens to be assumed as the result 
of regulation. 

“Since the legislative program has not been completed,” 
he said, “the final attitude of Congress has not been de- 
termined, and I submit it is not too late to reconsider 
the question and see whether a return to our original 
theory would not better serve the shipping public. This 
would seem to involve a considerable decrease in the bur- 
den of regulation upon the railroads, giving them greater 
freedom and flexibility in meeting competition—one of 
their objectives—and would probably result in imposing 
practically equivalent burdens upon other carriers. The 
test, however, should be a definite appraisal of the evils 
of competition measured from the standpoint of the ship- 
ping public; regulation designed to limit or control those 
evils; and the preservation of fair competition in order 
that, by this practical method, the ultimate results of 
turning over that portion of the public’s traffic to a 
particular carrier, based primarily upon that carrier’s 
capacity to give the best service at the cheapest rate. 
I am even optimistic enough to believe that, if this theory 


were properly applied, the result would be a simpler 
form of transportation regulation.” 
Then Rogers discussed the goal of the motor transport 


act, commenting upon various problems arising i: its 
enactment, such as rates and tariffs, safety, and hours ol 
service. 

Dr. Lewis summarized the development of transporta- 
tion, showing its influence upon political relations’ ips. 
the place which the college and university should «ake 
in the study of transportation and the bearing of od- 
ern transportation facilities on the crime situation 
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Investigation of Freight Forwarding 


Relations of the Eastern railroads with consolidating 


companies revealed at New York hearings 


solidating companies were revealed this week at 

New York hearings in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investigation of freight 
forwarding. Opening sessions, dealing with the financial 
set up and operations of the three principal forwarders, 
were reported in the Railway Age of October 17. The 
hearings are being held before Examiners R. N. Trezise 
and C. A. Rice, the former presiding, while I. C. C. 
Attorney William J. Walsh, assisted by G. W. Rouse, 
also of the I. C. C. legal staff, is directing the presenta- 
tion of evidence. 

As the investigation proceeds it becomes evident that 
the operations of the forwarders have been facilitated 
by various rates and tariff rules and exceptions which 
have been published by the railroads in recent years. 
These include the a!l-commodities tariffs, the so-called 
promiscuous loading rules, provisions for stopping off 
cars to complete loading or for partial unloading and 
split deliveries. Much of the evidence offered by Mr. 
Walsh has been concerned with the enforcement or lack 
of enforcement of these tariff rules and exceptions with 
respect to freight shipped by forwarders. 

Next there has been considerable testimony on the 
occupancy of railroad facilities by forwarders and on 
co-operation in freight solicitation between railroad and 
forwarder traffic departments. Also, each railroad traffic 
officer who has testified has been asked his opinion as 
to whether the forwarder should be regulated and as to 
whether, if the railroads provided complete storedoor 
service on l.c.l. freight, there would be any justification 
for the existence of the consolidator. Opinion was 
pretty evenly divided on the latter point but there was 
general agreement that if the forwarder remains in the 
picture he should be regulated. 


R ssitdasing S of the Eastern railroads with the con- 


Boston & Maine 


Starting with the New England roads, Mr. Walsh 
offered in connection with the Boston & Maine the testi- 
mony of E. J. Powers, special agent of the I. C. C. 
Bureau of Inquiry, who had made a field investigation 
of the relations between that road and Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc. Mr. Powers said that Acme, starting in 
1926 as an l.cl. shipper of shoes and dry goods, has 
enjoyed a gradual growth until it is today one of the 
largest B. & M. shippers. A large part of the Acme 
business, Mr. Powers continued, was formerly handled 
in 3. & M. Le.l. service although some has been taken 
from other roads. Acme leases space in B. & M. freight 
houses and at East Cambridge, which Mr. Powers dis- 
cussed in some detail, it pays rental for one section of 
Freighthouse C. This is section 9, while sections 5, 6, 
7 and 8 are assigned by the B. & M. to the servicing of 
Acne shipments. Here the B. & M. loads and unloads 
fre: ht, under its tariffs publishing a charge of 50 cents 
per ‘on; and the railroad, Mr. Powers said, takes the 
po: ion that it should not charge rental for this space 
Where its loaders work. The leased section is used by an 
Acris affiliate which does its own loading. 

Mast of the Acme freight moves under all-commodity 
rates and at Boston the so-called multiple-car or pro- 
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miscuous-loading rule applies. This provides in effect 
that where a shipment above the carload minimum in 
weight is offered, the railroad may load that shipment 
in as many cars as it desires. Batteries consisting of 
several cars are furnished at Boston for Acme loading 
and are loaded by B. & M. forces according to Acme’s 
daily layout. Here Mr. Powers cited examples of light- 
loading of Acme cars and agreed with Mr. Walsh’s sug- 
gestion that the carrier had no jurisdiction over the load- 
ing. Later he cited in this connection protest from 
B. & M. traffic officers on light loading of Acme cars. 

Also Acme invokes the stop-off rule, stopping cars at 
Worcester, Mass., Springfield and other points. These 
stop-off cars, Mr. Powers said, originally left Boston 
empty; then they were loaded with “a bundle of old 
rags ;” but now they carry “a small package” of revenue 
freight. He also cited instances wherein “stop-off” cars, 
billed out of Boston, were actually placed originally at 
the stop-off point. He was informed, however, that this 
was due to emergency conditions. 


Method of Billing “Unusual” 


The method of billing Acme freight Mr. Powers 
called “unusual” in that Acme does it as agent for the 
B. & M., thereby making it difficult for the carrier to 
check shipments; revenue billing is not tendered to the 
carrier until the shipment has moved. 

Mr. Powers followed certain Acme shipments made 
when the all-commodities tariff was restricted against 
freight moving to connections of participating lines, and 
cited instances of rebilling from Buffalo, N. Y., to De- 
troit, Mich., and thence from Detroit to Chicago. He 
also found an instance where a refrigerator car was 
furnished to Acme when the tariff was restricted to 
freight in box cars. On this point J. R. MacAnanny, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the B. & M. later 
argued that a refrigerator car might be classed as a box 
car and insisted that any ice in such cars furnished was 
only that left over from their inbound trip. 

To support his testimony as to the B. & M. Mr. 
Powers introduced a series of exhibits among which was 
one designed to show that Acme cars are handled on 
very fast schedules. Another contained a letter which 
the witness said showed Mr. MacAnanny’s objections 
to all-commodities rates on the grounds that “they and 
the container rates are simply being used to steal the 
other fellow’s traffic and to break down the rate struc- 
ture as a whole.” Mr. Powers explained in the latter 
connection that Mr. MacAnanny was alive to the pos- 
sibility of using all-commodities rates in combinations 
to defeat through rates since the B. & M. officer had 
queried the commission’s bureau of service as to the 
all-commodities tariff restrictions against delivery to 
connections ; and had been advised that such restrictions 
would not overcome the expressed prohibition against 
through rates greater than the aggregate of the inter- 
mediates. Thus the restriction requiring the unloading 
at Buffalo of Boston-Buffalo freight moving under the 
all-commodities tariffs was removed. 

Also.Mr. Powers found that Shippers Service, Inc., 
an Acme subsidiary operating in Boston-Springfield serv- 
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ice on a flat rate per car, loaded cars to 55,000 lb. 
whereas Acme cars loaded at Boston under the pro- 
miscuous loading rule averaged 16,000 lb. Finally he 
found “many instances” where payment of Acme freight 
charges to the B. & M. was delayed beyond the 96 hr. 
limit. 

Mr. MacAnanny followed Mr. Powers and was ques- 
tioned first on the costs of loading and unloading Acme 
freight at Boston. He gave the figures respectively as 
77 cents and 50 cents a ton. The B. & M. collects 50 
cents a ton and Mr. MacAnanny said they have tried 
to increase this charge but their competitors “won’t go 
along.” The witness called the loading arrangement with 
Acme a “co-operative” one and agreed that the pro- 
miscuous loading rule was to some extent the reason for 
the light loading of Acme cars as compared with those 
of Shippers Service. He added however that another 
factor is the heavier loading freight handled by Shippers. 
The practice of letting Acme do the billing, he said, 
was an inheritance from the time when Acme was an 
l.c.l. shipper. 


All-Commodities Rates to Meet Container Rates 


Questioned as to the origin of all-commodities rates 
on the B. & M. Mr. MacAnanny said they were pub- 
lished to meet container rates of the New York Central 
and admitted that, when they were offered, the B. & M. 
had no other shipper but Acme in mind. He still thinks 
that both the all-commodities rates and the container 
rates “are simply being used to steal the other fellow’s 
traffic and to break down the rate structure;” and he 
would favor the cancellation of all-commodities rates if 
the container rates were also cancelled. 

As for the promiscuous loading rule Mr. MacAnanny 
admitted that this was put in at Boston after Acme 
had requested it. He conceded that the combination of 
the stop-off privilege and promiscuous loading permits 
cars to leave Boston with a couple of packages; and 
this he called “bad railroading.” 

Questioned by J. R. Turney, counsel for Acme, as to 
the role of the forwarder in meeting truck competition 
the witness said the independent trucks “didn’t bother 
us much.” Nor would he agree with the Acme attorney 
that Rule 10 box car shipments are cheaper than all- 
commodities shipments. He conceded that such would 
be the case if a forwarder could make a fifth-class car 
but insisted that such “isn’t the class of traffic that Acme 
handled.” He did, however, agree to Mr. Turney’s 
suggestion that it was easy to place batteries of cars at 
Boston for Acme, explaining that Acme freight there is 
loaded into foreign cars with home route rights. 


MacAnanny Thinks Roads Should Furnish Direct Service 


Asked by Mr. Walsh for his opinion as to whether 
merchandise traffic can be handled better by the for- 
warder than by the railroad itself Mr. MacAnanny 
said that the B. & M. has always expressed the opinion 
that “the railroad should furnish the service direct, but 
as long as our competitors have a forwarding company 
and we have one we are going to do everything we can 
to help them.” He could, however, see no economic 
justification for the forwarder in a set-up wherein the 
railroad furnished complete service from door to door. 
In response to Thomas P. Healy, general solicitor of 
the New York Central, Mr. MacAnanny admitted that 
the B. & M. encountered truck competition but he thinks 
“we can take care of it in a better way than through 
the forwarder.” 

Asked by Examiner Trezise if it were his view that 
the forwarder service is one which should be accorded 
by the railroads, the witness said he didn’t know as to 
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their furnishing the forwarder service as such, but he 
believes that railroads should give direct service to ship- 
pers “without having resort to the middle man;” and 
he believes that’ such direct service could be given with- 
out a railroad’s setting it up as a forwarding operatior 
Mr. MacAnanny was followed by A. N. Payne, man- 
ager of the Boston & Maine’s industrial bureau. Through 
Mr. Payne’s testimony Mr. Walsh brought out that 
Acme leases space from the B. & M. at 12 cities, pay- 
ing a total rental of $1,980 a year. 


Boston & Albany 


Returning to the stand, Mr. Powers testified regard- 
ing investigations he had made on the Boston & Albany 
with the assistance of I.C.C. Service Agent W. L. Barry. 
This road, Mr. Powers said, handled a large amount of 
freight for the Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Company and the Boston & Springfield Despatch. The 
Universal occupies space in B. & A. facilities at Boston, 
Worcester and Springfield. The situation at the latter 
point, where tracks are leased to Universal, Mr. Powers 
said, raises the question as to the application of the all- 
commodities tariff which carries a restriction against 
freight loaded at private sidings. He also found in con- 
nection with this road that Universal cars billed as one 
consignment were handled out of Boston on different 
days. Agent Barry found an instance wherein a car 
handled under the all-commodities tariff had been loaded 
at a private siding but the B. & A. claimed that a 
switching charge which it assessed in this instance made 
the handling proper. Also, the Universal has shipped 
out over the B. & A., on all-commodities rates, cars 
loaded at a Worcester industry local to the B. & M. 
Two local switching charges—one by the B. & M. and 
another by the B. & A.—were assessed on these cars. 

Mr. Barry was followed by R. Van Ummersen, 
freight traffic manager of the Boston & Albany, who 
stated that his road installed all-commodities rates to 
meet competition but at the same time agreed that the 
B. & M. initiated all-commodities rates in New England 
to meet B. & A. container rates. Here Examiner Tre- 
zise expressed a desire “to find out who started this 
circle” and thought that “we will come to it later.” At- 
torney Walsh, however, expressed the view that the ex- 
aminer was “rather optimistic.” 

Mr. Van Ummersen gave 36.5 cents per ton as the 
cost to the B. & A. of loading freight at Boston. Re- 
minded of the B. & M.’s higher costs the witness didn’t 
question the B. & A. figures but expressed the view that 
“We are probably more efficient.” 


~ 
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Van Ummersen Unsympathetic to C. & D. 


Questioned as to the best method of handling merchan- 
dise freight Mr. Van Ummersen said that he personally 
would like to have the railroad handle it all, but “as a 
medium of meeting truck competition I would like to 
have a forwarder operate on our railroad.” He is not 
sympathetic with collection and delivery by railroads— 
he prefers the forwarder but thinks the latter should be 
regulated. 

James C. Irwin, B. & A. valuation engineer, followed 
Mr. Van Ummersen to testify with reference to Uni- 
versal occupancy of B. & A. property. It was brought 
out that at one point Universal leases for $8,896 a year 
facilities on which annual taxes amount to $12,906. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


The commission’s presentation in connection with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford was opened by At- 
torney Rouse and again Messrs. Powers and Barry were 
field investigators. This road, Mr. Powers testified, )an- 
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dies a large amount of freight for the National Carload- 
ing Corporation, and some for Universal, Acme and 
Stone’s Express, Inc. In 1935 it received 3,775 cars 
from National. 

The New Haven’s loading cost at Boston on National 
freight ranges from 44 cents to 45 cents a ton and un- 
loading from 55 to 56 cents. Like the other roads it 
collects 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. Barry investigated the Universal’s arrangements 
with the New Haven at Hartford, Conn. He found that 
Buffalo freight, formerly loaded there, is now trucked 
to Springfield for movement over the Boston & Albany. 
He also found that on practically all bills of lading for 
Universal shipments out of Hartford there was the no- 
tation “50-ft. carload, two 36-ft. cars furnished.” Yet 
he found no evidence of a Universal standing order for 
50-ft. cars. Thus he asserted that “the carrier had 
assessed freight charges on outbound Universal traffic 
on the basis of the existence of a supposed car order 
which none of the carrier’s representatives had knowl- 
edge of.” 

Mr. Barry next explained Acme’s occupation of New 
Haven facilities at New Haven, Conn., and Providence, 
R. I.; at the latter point it pays no rent for 2,240 sq. ft. 
of platform space adjacent to 396 sq. ft. of office space 
which it leases. At Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. Powers said, 
Acme uses a section of the New Haven’s Whiting Street 
freight house where it receives freight subsequently 
trucked out by over-the-road truckers, and on which the 
New Haven receives no haul. The witness, when ques- 
tioned by Mr. Turney, was unaware of an arrangement 
whereby this freight was trucked to New Haven for 
loading into cars. When the witness suggested that New 
Haven auditors have no way of checking freight billed 
by forwarders Mr. Turney suggested, and the witness 
agreed, that the situation of auditors is the same with 
respect to all carload billings; unless they actually in- 
spect the lading, and they seldom do, the questioner 
added, they can’t tell whether a car which was billed 
as scrap iron had been loaded with “automobiles or 
aeroplanes or gray tom cats.” 

Vice-president F. J. Wall of the New Haven followed 
Mr. Barry. He agreed, in response to Mr. Walsh’s open- 
ing questions, that the New Haven has encouraged for- 
warder operations by rate publication and other tariff 
provisions such as all-commodities rates and the multi- 
ple-loading rule. The latter, however, Mr. Wall said, 
was first published years ago with respect to ex-water 
freight. Also the witness agreed that the loading at Bos- 
ton is directed by the forwarders. 


Wall Says Roads Should Give Complete Service 


Mr. Wall thinks that the forwarder should be regu- 
lated and he also believes that the railroads should render 
complete door-to-door service. Asked by Mr. Walsh if 
the latter set-up would eliminate the forwarder the wit- 
ness first demurred with, “That takes in a lot of lati- 
tude,” but finally said that the rate structure would de- 
termine whether or not a place for the forwarder would 
remain in the picture. Mr. Wall did however agree 
with R. E. Quirk, counsel for National, that the for- 
warders have held much lL.c.l. traffic on the rails. With- 
out the forwarder, Mr. Walsh added, the railroads would 
have had no way to meet competition. 

Before proceeding to consider the findings of investi- 
gations on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Mr. 
Walsh called Charles M. Young, rate specialist of the 
L.C.C. Bureau of Traffic, who gave his interpretation of 
various rules and exceptions embodied in Lackawanna 
tarifis. Mr. Young’s testimony was the occasion of 
much involved argument, particularly with reference to 
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which tariff governed when there were conflicting pro- 
visions—the all-commodities line-haul tariff or the New 
York harbor lighterage tariff. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Mr. Powers followed Mr. Young and testified first 
that Acme in 1935 shipped 15,786 carloads out of New 
York over the Lackawanna; also some l.c.]., and in the 
same year it received 3,540 carloads there. As do all 
railroads, the Lackawanna loads and unloads carload 
freight at New York and for this reason it takes the 
position that it shouldn’t charge Acme for space in which 
the railroad loaders work. 

Batteries of cars are furnished for Acme loading at 
New York and Mr. Powers found in Lackawanna files 
various letters which appeared to him to show that Acme 
shipped “ridiculously light loads to be moving at carload 
rates.” Testifying as to shipments from three pier 
stations the witness cited examples to show how the 
carload minimum for consignments was reached only by 
combining the tonnage of the three points. 

Acme also invoked the stop-off rule to stop its cars 
at Newark, N. J., and, Mr. Powers said there were in- 
stances wherein the carload minimum was not reached 
until the freight loaded at Newark was related back to 
New York for billing. He also found that cars loaded 
at Hoboken, N. J., and Passaic were treated as stop- 
off cars from New York and that when batteries of cars 
were stopped off at Binghamton, N. Y., a single $6.30 
stop-off charge was assessed against the battery instead 
of being applied to the individual cars. Binghamton, 
the witness explained, is an important Acme transfer 
station. It also developed that on occasions where there 
was more freight at Binghamton than could be loaded 
into a bona fide stop-off car the excess was loaded into a 
car originally placed at Binghamton and hooked up in 
billing as a stop-off car from Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Powers’ investigations at Buffalo revealed that 
Acme all-commodities cars were rebilled there over the 
Wabash without unloading at a time when the all-com- 
modities tariff was restricted against such practices. 
Also, at Buffalo, the witness said, the Lackawanna fur- 
nished Acme with batteries of cars when there was no 
tariff authority to do this where freight is loaded by the 
shipper. Thus it appeared to the witness that “Acme 
not only received the use of an unwarranted number of 
cars but enjoyed the stop-off privilege that was pro- 
hibited by the tariff.” 


Undercharges Against Acme 


Several of these matters, the witness said, were in- 
vestigated by the Trunk Line Freight Inspection Bureau 
and as a result undercharges of $140,085 have been set 
up against Acme. Of this amount $115,142 arises from 
the claim that cars originated at Passaic, Newark and 
Jersey City, and hooked up with New York billing as 
stop-off cars, should pay the minimum carload rate or 
the l.c.l. rate, whichever made the lower total, from the 
points of origin. On the failure to enforce Rule 24 on 
Buffalo-New York shipments undercharges of $8,943 
were set up while others of $16,000 arise from the fail- 
ure to assess stop-off charges on individual cars stopped 
at Binghamton. 

Mr. Powers continued to refer to exhibits which, he 
said, contained material indicating that Lackawanna 
traffic officers were active in soliciting business for 
Acme; that, over the protest of the Lehigh Valley, the 
road installed an overnight New York-Buffalo service 
after a joint study with Acme. He also stated that at 
New York stations where it handles Acme freight the 
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Lackawanna has “more than doubled” its supervisory 
force. 

Under cross-examination by J. L. Seager, assistant 
general counsel of the Lackawanna, the witness admitted 
that the instances of light-loading which he cited were 
“horrible examples’—he made no attempt to get the 
average and he knows there has been a “great improve- 
ment.” Also, Mr. Seager brought out, in connection 
with the original placing at Newark of a stop-off car, 
that the operation contemplated by the tariff was more 
expensive. There was much discussion as to how this 
practice benefited Acme but the witness could think of 
none except perhaps faster service. Also Mr. Powers 
saw nothing wrong, “if it’s legal,” in soliciting for Acme 
business that couldn’t be got any other way. 

When the cross-examination got around to the tariff 
provision under which the battery of cars is furnished, 
it was the witness’ opinion that the carrier must be ten- 
dered more than the carload minimum at New York in 
order to have tariff authority for setting up the battery. 
Mr. Turney insisted that Acme “wasn’t one thin dime 
ahead” because of the practice of originating the Newark 
stop-off car at Newark, and Mr. Powers agreed with 
this questioner that it was cheaper to place the car orig- 
inally at Newark than “to go through this asininity” of 
hauling it over to New York and back. Examiner 
Trezise, however, brought out that if a shipment of 
“1,000 Ib. of boots and saddles” originated at Newark 
it would move at l.c.l. rates, whereas if there could be 
invoked “the fiction” that this car started at New York, 
then the Newark shipment could be hooked up to a New 
York consignment moving at carload rates. But Mr. 
Turney drew from the witness the admission that Acme 
enjoyed no rate advantage nor any service advantage 
of which Mr. Powers was aware. 

J. J. Byrne, vice-president in charge of traffic for the 
Lackawanna, was the next witness. He said at the out- 
set that it was the desire of his road to encourage the 
growth of Acme and that the Lackawanna has co- 
operated with the forwarder “in our own interests” to 
meet the competition of other forwarders and of trucks. 
Lackawanna solicitors, he said, sought for Acme only 
such business as they couldn’t get for the railroad. There 
are no joint calls on prospects, he insisted. Mr. Byrne 
admitted, however, that the Lackawanna has not “exer- 
cised the same solicitation” as it does toward Acme for 
the National Carloading Corporation which has a small 
operation on its line at Syracuse. The witness also con- 
ceded that Acme was the only shipper his road had in 
mind when it published the all-commodities rates, which, 
he added, had their origin in New York Central con- 
tainer rates. 


Byrne Prefers Forwarder to Storedoor Service 


Asked by Mr. Walsh for his opinion as to the best 
method of handling merchandise freight Mr. Byrne said 
he felt that Acme had “done a job” in holding business 
for the Lackawanna. He thinks the proposal to reduce 
l.c.l. rates and give storedoor service is “not an attrac- 
tive proposition ;” he believes that the Lackawanna would 
“prefer to string along” with the forwarder. He is, 
however, of the opinion that the forwarder should be 
regulated. 

Mr. Turney, in questioning Mr. Byrne, brought out 
that the Lackawanna gets from Acme freight 2 cents 
per ton-mile whereas from l.c.l. handled for its own 
account the railroad gets about 1.5 cents. 

Asked by Examiner Trezise if facilities afforded the 
forwarder might not be limited, Mr. Byrne said he would 
be reluctant “to hamper” the consolidating companies 
in their work of helping railroads meet competition. 
He had not, however, he next agreed with the examiner, 
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heard of any forwarders “going to the wall.” The it- 
ness then reminded his questioner that railroads dicin’t 
fix the present status of the forwarder—that was done 
by the I. C. C. and the courts. Whereupon Examiner 
Trezise presumed that the courts in fixing such status 
“never dreamed” of “batteries of cars” and “empty cars.” 
Here Mr. Turney called attention to the fact that Acme 
in another proceeding was taking the position that the 
I. C. C. had jurisdiction over its operations. 

The next witness—E. B. Moffatt, general superin- 
tendent of the Lackawanna—was questioned at length 
regarding the practice of placing originally at Newark 
the car hooked up with New York billing as a stop-off 
car. He called it “carrier necessity” and thought it was 
“asinine” to originate this car at New York with 100 lb. 
or so of freight in it. After brief testimony from F. W. 
Rogers, general freight agent at Buffalo, Mr. Walsh 
closed his presentation in connection with the Lacka- 
wanna. 


Delaware & Hudson 


Mr. Rouse was the I. C. C. witness in connection 
with investigations made on the Delaware & Hudson. 
The presentation with reference to this road was brief, 
no representatives of the carrier being called. Mr. 
Rouse cited instances of light loading of Acme cars and 
also of diversion of freight from territory local to the 
New York Central. 


New York Central 


R. B. Sturm, special agent of the I.C.C. Bureau of 
Inquiry, was the first witness on the tie-up of the New 
York Central with the Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Company. He opened with an explanation of 
the practice at Cleveland, Ohio, where the N. Y. C. 
furnishes Universal with two 40-ft. box cars in lieu of 
one 50-ft. car ordered. Universal has a standing order 
for these 50-ft. cars and always 40-ft. cars are furnished, 
the witness said. He continued to refer to his investiga- 
tions which showed that 50-ft. cars were available at 
Cleveland and thus, he asserted, that there was no “car- 
rier convenience” in the furnishing of two 40-ft. cars. 
This practice of securing two cars, Mr. Sturm said, 
protected Universal against paying the carload minimum 
on two cars when one was stopped short of destination 
for “partial unloading.” In all but two instances of those 
he checked, the stop-off car was completely unloaded 
at the stop-off point—Newark. The witness found sub- 
stantially the same practice in vogue on the Nickel Plate 
at Cleveland, that road making no effort to secure 50-ft. 
cars, and the local National representative “said he 
didn’t want 50-ft. cars” for the service. 

Following Mr. Sturm, Mr. Rouse testified concerning 
investigations he had made at New York. There, from 
the files of F. E. Williamson, president of the New 
York Central, the witness learned that Universal fur- 
nishes its financial statements, and on occasion F. N. 
Melius, president of the United States Freight Com- 
pany, furnishes special financial reports. Also, he found 
“a large number” of reports on operations of United 
States Freight Company and its subsidiaries. 

Mr. Rouse next presented an exhibit, the outstanding 
feature of which, he said, was its showing of the in- 
crease in recent years of all-commodities cars on the 
N. Y. C. and the decrease in container cars. Universal 
traffic in box cars nearly doubled between 1933 and 
1935. He found that at one time consideration was given 
a plan whereby N. Y. C. and Universal solicitors would 
make joint calls but this policy was not adopted. It 
had been suggested following reports that solicitors of 
the Pennsylvania had been making joint calls with rep- 
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resentatives of the National Freight Company, the 
former Pennroad affiliate later merged into National 
Carloading Corporation, now a Van Sweringen affiliate. 
The witness did find, however, that where N. Y. C. sol- 
icitors were unable to get business they furnished to 
their superiors a list of shippers who might use Univer- 
sal. Also that Universal furnished lists showing traffic 
which it had obtained for N. Y. C. carload service. These 
latter were checked by N. Y. C. officers to see whether 
or not efforts claimed to have been made by Universal 
actually did get the business involved. Finally, Univer- 
sal reported on certain passenger business which it had 
obtained for the N. Y. C. 


Protests to N. Y. C. Against Acts of Universal 


Mr. Rouse claimed that the Universal aided the New 
York Central in the latter’s bargaining with Western 
connections at Chicago for the securing of unrouted 
eastbound business; that the Universal diverted traffic 
from the Northern Pacific when the latter elected to 


sponsor another forwarder in the Northwest; and that. 


it diverted New Orleans business from the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Protests against the latter two actions were 
lodged with President Williamson of the New York 
Central. 

Mr. Rouse also found evidence that consideration had 
been given by the N. Y. C. to the placing of restrictions 
in the all-commodities tariffs but that Mr. Melius said 
that the proposals would interfere with Universal’s oper- 
ations. Among these proposals, which were dropped, 
was one which would place restrictions on the size of 
car that might be ordered for all-commodities loading: 
Mr. Rouse brought-out in this connection that Eastern 
railroads owned only four hundred 50-ft. cars, the size 
usually ordered by forwarders when they have been sup- 
plied two smaller ones. — 

The witness found that there have been in the past, 
proposals for greater co-operation between New York 
Central and Universal. In 1932 Mr. Melius suggested 
that Universal might be expanded to provide a nation- 
wide 1.c.l. service for all railroads and in 1935 President 
Williamson of the N. Y. C. wrote to Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, asking if the latter 
would consider becoming financially interested in a for- 
warding agency. Nothing came of these matters and 
later Mr. Melius outlined a plan for the consolidation 
of certain N. Y. C. and Universal operations. This 
precipitated a discussion as to the advisability of Uni- 
versal’s becoming a public carrier and it was decided 
that its present status is “more flexible” for meeting 
competition. 


Universal Trucks Large Volume of Freight 


Mr. Rouse said that Universal ships a large amount 
of freight in line-haul trucks, particularly in Central 
Freight Association Territory. There over 30 per cent 
of its tonnage is handled by over-the-road trucks. He 
cited an instance wherein the New York Central, having 
taken a position in opposition to the granting of a cer- 
tificate to an Indiana trucker, later became apprehensive 
lest it be embarrassed by the revelation that the appli- 
cant truck line handled Universal business. Following 
this Mr. Melius agreed to notify the N. Y. C. when- 
ever Universal was interested in a particular truck 
application. 

The extension of Universal’s truck operations into 
the t rritories of railroads other than the N. Y. C. has 

Toucht protests to the latter—the earliest that Mr. 
Rous: found was in 1931 to P. E. Crowley, former N. 
-C. president, from Mr. Williamson when the latter 
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was president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Others have come to Mr. Williamson from F. W. Sar- 
gent, president of the’ Chicago & North Western, and 
Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis. 


Universal Traffic Taken from B. & O. 


Asked about relations of Universal with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Mr. Rouse révealed that the forwarder had 
within the past few months virtually eliminated that 
road from its routing because of the alinement of the 
B. & O. with Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines. 
The only remaining Universal operations on the B. & O. 
are at Baltimore, Md., and Pittsburgh, Pa., where Uni- 
versal leases had a six months’ cancellation clause. Notice 
of cancellation of leases at these points has been given 
effective November 15. Here Mr. Rouse read into the 
record a letter from E. W. Scheer, president of the 
Reading, to Mr. Williamson. It related to the new rout- 
ing of Universal cars diverted from the B. & O. Mr. 
Scheer pointed out that had a route different from the 
one selected been specified not only would the Reading 
get a better division but the New York Central itself 
would also. The route selected, according to Mr. Rouse’s 
understanding, was chosen to give the Lehigh Valley a 
haul, thereby compensating it for the loss of certain 
eastbound Universal traffic recently diverted to the New 
York Central. 

This letter was again brought up during the subse- 
quent testimony of C. J. Brister, vice-president in charge 
of freight traffic of the New York Central, who was 
questioned concerning Mr. Scheer’s reference to the fact 
that he had been advised of the diversion of Universal 
cars from the B. & O. by E. D. Hilleary, vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Reading, who was passing on 
to his president information received from Mr. Brister. 
Mr. Brister said in response to questioning by Mr. Healy 
that he has never endeavored to control Universal rout- 
ing; that he does not consider he would have any right 
to do so; and that in the instance referred to by Mr. 
Scheer he was merely the medium through which the 
information was passed on to Mr. Hilleary. Mr. Bris- 
ter continued in response to Mr. Walsh to explain that 
anything which affects Universal affects the N. Y. C. 
because of the volume of the former’s freight and thus 
he quite naturally discussed the B. & O.-Keeshin tie-up 
with Mr. Melius, who advised that the B. & O.’s new 
affiliation would necessitate Mr. Melius’ doing business 
“with somebody else who would be 100 per cent Uni- 
versal.” 

Further testimony of Mr. Rouse regarding the N. Y.C. 
concerned arrangements for the leasing of railroad prop- 
erty to the Universal, and also he brought out that 
letters in Mr. Williamson’s files revealed that at one 
time J. M. Davis, president of the Lackawanna, had 
suggested a conference between Universal and Acme for 
the purpose of settling certain competitive matters. In 
this connection President Melius of Universal, to whom 
the matter was referred, expressed a willingness to con- 
fer with T. A. Bradley, president of Acme, but Mr. 
Rouse found nothing to indicate that such a meeting 
was ever held. The witness said that Acme, which oc- 
cupies no N. Y. C. facilities, had in 1933 sought space 
in New York and Cleveland. Mr. Melius opposed the 
Central’s executing leases with Acme and the matter was 
dropped. 

Mr. Rouse was followed by T. Leo Haden, examiner 
of the I.C.C. Bureau of Formal Cases, who testified 
concerning Universal operations at certain N. Y. C. 
New York stations. Next Delbert Garman. I.C.C. serv- 
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ice agent, told of Universal operations on the Central 
at Erie, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. At Erie, he said, much 
freight handled by Universal through facilities leased 
from the N. Y. C. is truck traffic. At Buffalo, he con- 
tinued, much switching is done for Universal, with no 
record of switching charges paid by the forwarder. Also, 
at that point, the Universal orders 46 ft. cars and in- 
variably two smaller cars are furnished. 

Two freight agents of N. Y. C. New York stations— 
F. E. Stoughton and C. E. York—next testified as to 
Universal operations at facilities under their jurisdic- 
tion. One denied that there was any difference between 
the manner of loading Universal freight and that of 
handling other carload business, while the other said that 
where Universal cars were not loaded to the minimum 
weight the forwarder was advised that it must meet the 
requirements in this respect. Chester A. Oakes, land 
and tax agent for the New York Central, followed with 
testimony regarding leases which had been executed with 
Universal for the latter’s use of N. Y. C. facilities. This 
witness also testified regarding the placing of flat cars 
at Buffalo for use as loading platforms without the im- 
position of demurrage charges. He said the cars so 
placed were in need of repair; also he was advised that 
demurrage rules did not apply and that the situation 
should be covered by a lease, which he prepared. 


Finds Forwarder Effective in Meeting Competition 


Vice-president Brister of the New York Central was 
the next witness. The Central, he said, ‘believed that 
the use of a forwarding company was a profitable and 
effective method of meeting the competition of trucks. 
At first, he said, the container rates were considered 
by the N. Y. C. as a desirable method of meeting the 
highway competition but his road published all-commo- 
dities rates to meet the competition of other Eastern 
roads. It was to meet the competition of the container 
rates that the all-commodities rates were first published, 
the witness agreed. The general use of all-commodities 
rates, Mr. Brister continued, has been partly responsible 
for the decline in use of merchandise containers on the 
N. Y. C. Much of this merchandise container equip- 
ment, it was next brought out, is now idle although there 
is still a large demand for containers used in shipments 
of bulk freight, such as cement, crushed stone, brick, 
etc. Later Mr. Brister, in response to Mr. Healy, said 
that the Central was using merchandise-type containers 
extensively in lieu of box cars in its own L.c.l. opera- 
tions. Referring to Universal Mr. Brister said that it 
has a specialized organization, and the N. Y. C. could 
not accomplish what the forwarder has done. He com- 
pared the forwarder to the Railway Express Agency 
but would not admit to Mr. Walsh that Universal has 
taken business formerly moving by express. 

Mr. Brister does not consider it essential for a rail- 
road to render collection and delivery service. Universal, 
he added, provides such service only when forced by 
competition to do so. He does not believe that store- 
door service by railroads would be effective in meeting 
truck competition. On short hauls, up to 150 mi., he 
does not think railroads can compete with trucks. To 
cover this situation, he said, railroads might well have 
truck lines of their own but on long-haul traffic he re- 
gards the forwarder as better equipped to meet the high- 
way competition. As to storedoor service on the New 
York Central, Mr. Brister said his road did not follow 
when such service was first introduced in the East be- 
cause it regarded the move as one of throwing money 
away. It estimated that c. & d. would cost it $4,000,000 
a year and thus their plan had been to reduce all-com- 
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modities rates where necessary to meet c. & d. compe- 
tition and hold Universal’s business. 

Mr. Brister was unfamiliar with any financial tic-up 
—except “what he read in the papers’—between the 
Central and Universal when it was brought out by ‘Ir, 
Walsh that some Universal officers are former N.Y.C, 
employees. The witness did admit, however, that the 
freight solicitors of the two companies co-operate, as 
the N.Y.C. would co-operate with any shipper. Aso, 
he thinks that perhaps federal regulation of forwarders 
would be desirable. 


Brister Sees Co-ordination in Rail-Forwarder Set-up 


Questioned by Mr. Healy, Mr. Brister said that the all- 
commodities rates had been established between centers 
where truck competition was active. These rates, he con- 
tinued, enable forwarders to put traffic on the rails for 
long hauls and then distribute by truck to virtually all 
points. He called this set-up the “nearest approach we 
have towards complete co-ordination of rail and truck 
service.” Mr. Brister was questioned at some length by 
Mr. Turney regarding truck competition for New York- 
Chicago business and also with respect to what Mr. Tur- 
ney regarded as the similarity between Rule 10 cars and 
all-commodities cars. Also, Mr. Turney suggested, and 
the witness agreed, that the restricted use of merchandise 
containers was due somewhat to the fact that containers 
were not adopted generally by N.Y.C. connections. An- 
other factor in the decline of the container, as brought 
out previously by Mr. Healy, was the container rate 
level prescribed by the I.C.C. 

Suggesting that perhaps the witness could help the 
commission “in a constructive way” Examiner Trezise 
asked if it would not be better to reduce l.c.l. rates to 
meet truck competition or to reduce minimum weights 
and require such minimum to be loaded into each car 
rather than to have “these battery cars” with a small 
amount of freight in them. The witness replied that he 
has opposed general reductions in l.c.l. rates because 
no such blanket action can cover the situation. The 
resulting rates might still be too high in some sections 
and lower than necessary in others. Thus he prefers 
to handle each situation on its merits with all-commodi- 
ties rates. Then, the examiner suggested, the forwarder 
“is a flexible instrument ;” and Mr. Brister agreed, add- 
ing “it’s got to be flexible.” 

Next Examiner Trezise asked if the forwarder had 
“a special patent” which precluded railroads from per- 
forming the consolidating function, and the witness re- 
plied that he thought it desirable to have the forwarder 
with a shipper status. Asked next if the forwarder “is 
able to cover all of these ramifications of competition 
because it is not federally controlled,” the witness “hadn't 
thought about it from that point of view.” His personal 
opinion, Mr. Brister added, was that there might well be 
three or four forwarders to handle all l.c.l. for East- 
ern roads. 

The examiner continued to question the witness as 
to whether or not all-commodities rates are compensatory 
and Mr. Brister said he has never looked to tonnage at 
the expense of net, and thus he has never authorized the 
installation of a non-compensatory rate. Examunet 
Trezise continued his questions along this line asking 
finally if there is a limit beyond which Mr. Brister 
wouldn’t go in lowering all-commodities rates. The wit- 
ness reiterated his statement to the effect that he has yet 
to authorize a rate that isn’t compensatory. 

“Does that answer your question?” he added. 

“Yes,” replied the examiner, “you’re a genius.” 

“No, I’m not a genius,” said Mr. Brister, “but I'm 
careful.” 
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A Fleet of Pennsylvania Pick-Up and Delivery Trucks Being Loaded 
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Co-ordinated Service Attracts 
Merchandise I raffic 


Pennsylvania plans zone concentration of less-than-carload 
traffic—Increases speed of l.c.l. trains 


N 1935, the Pennsylvania used 20.7 per cent fewer 
cars for the handling of l.c.l. freight than were 
used in 1933, while the revenue tons of merchan- 

dise freight increased 12.8 per cent. If the aggregate 
tonnage available in 1935 had been loaded with the 





Motor Truck Flexibility, Where 
Such Transportation Is Economic, 
Aids the Pennsylvania’s Prompt 
Handling of Merchandise Traffic 


average load per car which obtained in 1933, it would 
have required a total of 276,970 additional cars. At 
the same time, station expenses increased only 8.5 per 
cent and a large portion of this increase was attribut- 
able to a 13.5 per cent increase in carload freight han- 
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How Merchandise Is Handled on the Pennsylvania. Fig 1. 


dled. Results thus far obtained this year point to a 
continuation of this improvement during 1936. 

These results were brought about by a comprehensive 
and system-wide study of methods that would lead to a 
more efficient handling of merchandise freight from the 
standpoints of railway operation and of shippers’ and 
receivers’ needs. Meanwhile, the greater flexibility of 
the motor truck and its adaptability to certain forms of 
service were also studied carefully, and made to fit in 
with the railway’s needs wherever efficiency so dictated. 
This adaptation is proceeding rapidly. 


Adapting Motor Trucks 


The Pennsylvania inaugurated line-haul, station-to- 
station trucking as long ago as 1923. In the ensuing 
13 years, and particularly during the latter part of this 
period, such operations have been expanded materially 
until today the Pennsylvania is contracting for the oper- 
ation of 80 such routes, covering 3,600 route miles and 
7,000 truck miles daily. Approximately 900 stations are 
thus served. Fourteen trucking contractors—seven of 
them Pennsylvania affiliates—are employed in this work 
and they utilize 77 trucks, 20 tractors and 23 trailers 
exclusively in railway service. The estimated economy 
from this set-up, as compared with the operation of local 
train service, is $825,000 a year. Also, it eliminates in- 
terference of local with through trains in heavy-traffic 
areas. 

Line-haul trucks in New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware 


The Western Region 


and Virginia perform pick-up and delivery service as 
well, thereby bringing economies in local drayage costs, 
since this system eliminates the unloading of freight at 
station platforms. 


The Zone Concentration Plan 


With the complete development of its “zone concen- 
tration” plan, the Pennsylvania visualizes a set-up where- 
by eventually there will be established on its lines ap- 
proximately 75 centers from which trucking routes will 
radiate. With such trucking arrangements and co-ordi- 
nated train schedules between the concentration centers, 
it will be possible to provide an l.c.l. service that will 
afford a maximum of third morning delivery between 
all points on the Pennsylvania; and second and first day 
delivery between many other points. Already ov rernight 
delivery is available on 1.c.l. moving between many points 
400 miles apart. 

The zone concentration plan is an arrangement under 
which one or more suitable station facilities, conveniently 
located, are selected to assemble all I.c.l. in a particular 
district, the freight being handled to and from outlying 
facilities by motor truck. This substitutes motor truck 
movement for terminal rail switching service and makes 
earlier deliveries and later closing hours for the receipt 
of freight economically possible. At the same time. the 
concentrated aggregate volume of traffic results in 4 
greater utilization of car capacity, a greater range of 
direct distribution of traffic, improved transit time and, 
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in many instances, the complete elimination of transfer 
handling enroute. Also with the reduced handling, there 
is less likelihood of loss and damage. Thus, while pick- 
up and delivery is in itself an added cost, this cost is 
offset to some extent by benefits accruing from the zone 
concentration plan. 

Among the points at which the zone concentration 
plan has thus far been established are eight major ones 
as follows: 

New York and Brooklyn District: The zone station 
L.c.l. freight 
is trucked between this station and seven other Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn stations. 

Philadelphia District: Here there are three zone sta- 
tions, all in Philadelphia—Broad and Washington ave- 
nue station, which handles all inbound l.c.l.; Federal 
street station, which handles outbound ; and Kensington 
station, where freight to and from New York and New 
England territory is concentrated. Freight is trucked 
between these stations and 20 other stations in Phila- 
delphia; and from Camden, N. J.; and to and from six 
line-haul station-to-station trucking routes, radiating 
from Philadelphia to Burlington, N. J., Chester, Pa., 
West Chester, Torresdale, Whitford and Oaks. 

Baltimore District: The zone station is President 
station, Baltimore. Trucking is performed between 
seven other Baltimore stations and also between line- 
haul truck routes to Aberdeen, Md., and to New Free- 
dom, Pa. 

Pittsburgh District: The zone station is Eleventh 
Street freight station, and trucking is performed be- 
tween four other Pittsburgh stations, and one in East 
Liberty, Pa.; also for line-haul truck routes to Economy, 
Pa., Verona, East Pittsburgh, Washington, Burgetts- 
town and Elrama. 

Cleveland District: The zone station is Davenport 
Street station and trucking is performed between it and 
five other Cleveland stations. 

Chicago District: The zone station is Polk Street 
station, with trucking to Englewood, Ill., Hegewisch, 
Washington Heights, West Pullman, Riverdale, Dolton 


and South Chicago; East Chicago, Ind., Whiting, Indi- 
ana Harbor, Hammond and Gary. 

Cincinnati District: The zone station is Court Street 
station, and trucking is performed from one other Cin- 
cinnati station (Smith street) ; also to and from Ivory- 
dale, Ohio, Norwood, Carrel street and Linwood; also 
one line-haul truck route to Lebanon, Ohio. 

East St. Louis District: East St. Louis station is the 
zone station, with trucking to and from off-track sta- 
tions in St. Louis. 

The foregoing set-up is estimated to have produced 
savings of approximately $600,000 per annum, although 
it is pointed out that the maximum potential economies 
will come only with an increase in l.c.l. traffic and the 
elimination of the optional feature from the pick-up and 
delivery tariffs. The latter requires the retention of 
many stations for the accommodation of patrons who 
elect to provide their own pick-up and delivery service. 
Pick-up and delivery, with railroad trucks performing 
all collection and delivery work, eliminates the need for 
many station facilities because of the ability to concen- 
trate the traffic. 

In this connection the Pennsylvania looks ultimately 
to the abandonment of outlying stations, a minimizing 
of the physical handling of freight, a reduction in switch- 
ing service, a saving of box cars and the elimination of 
transfer handling of l.c.l. Since December, 1933, when 
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Fig. 3. The Eastern Region Merchandise Operations 


this railway first established its present pick-up and de- 
livery service, it has been able to eliminate 156 non- 
agency and 133 agency stations, most of which latter 
were converted into non-agency stations. It contracts 
for pick-up and delivery work with 849 trucking com- 
panies, 12 of which are Pennsylvania affiliates. The 
average rate paid under the contracts is 8.2 cents per 
100 Ib., although, as stated above, this additional cost 
of collection and delivery is offset by benefits accruing 
from zone concentration. 


Faster Schedules 


Existing Pennsylvania freight train schedules con- 
template a maximum of third morning delivery between 
the most distant important points on the railroad. With 
the zone concentration plan, contemplating the forward- 
ing of freight from concentration stations the same day 
it is received from shippers at outlying points, together 
with the delivery of freight on the same day it is re- 
ceived at the zone station, as previously stated, a maxi- 
mum of third morning delivery should be available at 
all points on the Pennsylvania; and second and first day 
between all points where freight train schedules are avail- 
able between concentration centers for such service. 

Furthermore, it is pointed out that such concentration, 
while economically practicable by trucking in most in- 
stances, may, where trucking is not practical, be accom- 
plished by co-ordinating the schedules of existing local 
trains—freight, passenger and mixed—-and the opera- 


tions at local stations with zone station operations. As 
stated above, surveys have indicated that there are about 
75 major stations on the Pennsylvania which might be 
used as zone stations, covering all points between wiich 
direct l.c.l. service by car or container might be estab- 
lished. 


Fast Merchandise Trains 


While the Pennsylvania has stepped up many of its 
freight train services in order to give overnight service 
within 400-mile radii, it has exploited in this connection 
two fast merchandise trains—The Speed Witch, operat- 
ing in both directions daily between Boston, rE te 
Baltimore, Md., and L.C.L. No. 1 and L.C.L. 2 
operating respectively westbound and eastbound ‘in veen 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and Altoona, 
Johnstown and Pittsburgh. 

The southbound Speed Witch leaves Boston at 5:15 
p.m. and, enroute over the New Haven, picks up mer- 
chandise cars at Providence, R. I.; New London, Conn.; 
New Haven and Bridgeport. From a number of these 
points the New Haven’s trucks radiate to serve sur- 
rounding stations. At Cedar Hill yard, outside New 
Haven, the Speed Witch picks up cars from Spring- 
field, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Waterbury; Worcester, 
Mass.; and "Ansonia, Conn. ; which come in on a con- 
necting train originating at Springfield. The Speed 
Witch makes no local deliveries on the New Haven but 
proceeds from Cedar Hill over the Hell Gate route to 
Bay Ridge yard, Brooklyn, where its cars are floated to 
the Pennsylvania’s Greenville, N. J., yards. It begins to 
set out cars upon leaving Greenville, making deliveries 
at Newark, N. J., Trenton, Philadelphia, Pa., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Baltimore, Md. The southbound train 
arrives at Philadelphia at 6:25 a.m. and at Baltimore at 
8:25 a.m. The distance between Boston and Baltimore 
is about 400 miles. 

The northbound Speed Witch leaves Baltimore at 1:30 
p.m. and Philadelphia at 5 p.m., and arrives in Boston 
at 5:15 a.m. The differing schedules were designed to 
meet the requirements of the communities served. The 
northbound train picks up cars at Philadelphia, Trenton 
and Newark, some cars from other points being moved 
locally into these cities to make the Speed Witch con- 
nection. 

The Speed Witch has cut the time in transit of Le. 
between Baltimore and Boston in half; formerly second 
morning delivery was the fastest schedule between these 
cities, and much freight required more time. Further- 
more, with the zone concentration at Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia, the smaller points get the same service on the 
Speed Witch as do the larger cities. 

While the Speed Witch may have taken some traffic 
from other trains, such diversion was not a major factor 
in its success. It is significant that the advent of this 
train, designed to meet truck competition, did not permit 
the withdrawal of any previous trains; and the south- 
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pound Speed Witch regularly handles 110 to 130 cars— 
usually in two sections; northbound its average is 60 to 
0 cars. 

, L.C.L. No. 1 is an overnight westbound train from 
New York, Newark, N. J., Jersey City, New Bruns- 
wick, Trenton, and Philadelphia to Altoona, Pa., Johns- 
town and Pittsburgh; also, a train out of Baltimore con- 
nects with it at Marysville (Pa.) yard, serving York, 
Pa., enroute. In addition, with connections out of Pitts- 
burgh, this L.C.L. No. 1 affords second morning deliv- 
ery between the New York-Philadelphia-Baltimore area 
and Toledo, Ohio, Canton, Detroit, Mich:, and Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. This train leaves Jersey City at 6 p.m. 
and Philadelphia at 9 p.m. and arrives in Pittsburgh at 
9:20 the following morning. ‘ 

L.C.L. No. 2—the eastbound train—provides over- 
night service from Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Transfer and 
Altoona to York and Baltimore (via connecting train) 
and to Philadelphia, Trenton, New Brunswick, Jersey 
City and New York; also, with connections, second morn- 
ing delivery from the Pittsburgh-Altoona area to New 
England. It leaves Pittsburgh at 6:35 p.m. and arrives 
in Philadelphia at 6:55 and in Jersey City at 9:45 the 
following morning. 

As a by-product of the foregoing, the territory within 
a 50-mi. radius of Altoona receives the benefit of over- 
night service from both Pittsburgh and eastern points. 
This is arranged by an expedited working of cars set 
out at Altoona by L.C.L. trains No. 1 and No. 2, such 
cars being worked in time for their inclusion in local 
trains leaving Altoona the same morning. 

L.C.L. No. 1, upon leaving Marysville yard—when it 
has all connections—averages about 95 to 100 cars; it 
usually operates in one section. L.C.L. No. 2—the east- 
bound train—averages 75 to 80 cars. Both maintain 
schedules almost as fast as passenger trains. 

Other important overnight services on the Pennsylva- 
nia, although not involving specially-promoted trains 
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such as the above, are provided between New York and 
the Baltimore-Washington area and between Chicago and 
Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Richmond, Ind., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Dayton, Springfield and Columbus. Some 
of these services are provided by mixed freight and pas- 
senger trains, others by freight trains. Also, certain 
areas around these cities benefit. There is over-night 
service out of Pittsburgh to Cleveland, Ohio, Erie, Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Rochester and Warren, Pa. 

Two solid l.c.l. trains—one in each direction—with 
pick-up and delivery service, provide overnight service 
between points on the Delmarva peninsula and New 
York, Baltimore, Wilmington and Philadelphia. These 
trains are known as CD 1 and CD 2. Cars are made up 
at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wilmington for zone sta- 
tions at Clayton, Del., Dover, Delmar and Salisbury, 
Md. From these stations, trucks radiate on 19 different 
routes to pick up and deliver throughout Delmarva ter- 
ritory. Northbound cars are made up at these zone con 
centration stations for New York, Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia. CD 1 and CD 2 operate between 
Wilmington and the zone stations listed above ; connect- 
ing trains handle the New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore cars to and from Wilmington. 


North Shore Resumes 


Truck-Ferry Service 


N October 5, the Keeshin Motor Express Com- 
C) pany completed arrangements with the Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee for the establishing 
of a co-ordinated rail-truck service between Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 


Under this arrangement, trucks loaded by 
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Highway Equipment Loaded on Flat Cars Gets Prompt Movement Between Chicago and Milwaukee 
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the Keeshin company in Chicago and Milwaukee and 
moving between the two cities will be handled on North 
Shore Line flat cars by the fast overnight freight serv- 
ice operated by the electric line. Two North Shore 
Line freight stations have been set up as points of inter- 
change between the rail and truck lines. Northbound 
shipments from Chicago will be loaded at Montrose 
avenue, and southbound shipments from Milwaukee at 
Harrison Street station. 

The North Shore Line was one of the first to in- 
augurate co-ordinated rail-truck operation, establishing it 
as a service to shippers in April, 1932. However, be- 
cause of certain rulings of the Wisconsin commission, 
the service had to be abandoned in 1934, at which time 
as many as 700 highway units per month were being 
handled on C. N. S. & M. flat cars. 

As early as 1929, the railway adopted a plan whereby 
it made its highway equipment available to shippers 
for loading. The trucks were then put on flat cars 
for movement between Chicago, Racine, Wis., and Mil- 
waukee. As an outgrowth of this service, the plan was 
broadened in scope to permit of the handling of highway 
equipment belonging to trucking companies or shippers. 

The plan had been in successful operation for more 
than two years when the Wisconsin commission ruled 
that, as soon as the trailers from Chicago were un- 
loaded at Milwaukee, they ceased to be interstate ship- 
ments, and a special permit was required to handle them 
in collection and delivery service. Theoretically, it was 
still possible for the trucking companies and shippers to 
procure such permits. Actually, the expense of pro- 
curing such a permit, plus the necessity of facing the 
combined opposition of the Milwaukee drayage com- 
panies, made the task impracticable, and the trucking 
companies and shippers resorted to the highways again. 

Last month, however, the Wisconsin commission re- 
versed its decision, and the arrangement was renewed. 
The tariff provides for the handling of trucks, trailers 
or tractors with semi-trailers between Chicago, Racine 
and Milwaukee. The rates quoted are based on length, 
with maximum overall dimensions as follows: width, 8 
ft., length, 32 ft., height, 12 ft. 6 in. For units of equip- 
ment not exceeding 18 ft. in length, the rate between 
Chicago, Racine and Milwaukee is $12. For units be- 
tween 18 and 25 ft. long, $15, and for units from 25 to 
32 ft. long $18. 


LCC. Activities in 
Motor Regulation 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
HE new duties imposed upon the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission by the motor carrier act of 1935 
have added enormously to the volume of its work 
in recent months. Because of the large number of small 
cases involved and because they represent a new field, 
with many new questions to be answered, the activities 
of the commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers of late 
have rather overshadowed the other work of the com- 
mission under its older laws pertaining mainly to rail- 
road transportation and on many days recently the num- 
ber of orders, reports, applications, hearing assignments, 
and other papers covering procedural steps in motor 
carrier cases placed on the commission’s press table have 
greatly exceeded the number of items handled under the 
older part of the interstate commerce act. 
Most of the cases thus far handled have dealt with 





applications of motor carriers for certificates and per- 
mits, of which there are a large number covering new 
or extended operations in addition to the thousancs of 
applications filed under the “grandfather” clause o: the 
law covering operations in existence prior to June ! and 
July 1, 1935. While most of the reports so far made 
public have been proposed reports by joint boarcs or 
examiners which have not reached the stage of final 
action by the commission they already contain indica ‘ions 
that the motor carrier law is to have one of the results 
expected of it, that of restricting the entrance of new 
carriers into territory already adequately served through 
denial or curtailment of new certificate or permit priv- 
ileges. Nearly a hundred of such reports have now 
been issued and perhaps a fourth or a third of them 
recommend denials in whole or part of the applications 
of truck or bus operators not protected by the grand- 
father clause but who desire authority for new oper- 
ations. 

Orders recommended by examiners or joint boards 
become effective as orders of the commission unless ex- 
ceptions are filed by parties in interest within 20 days 
or unless the order has been stayed or postponed by the 
commission. In most cases there have been such ex- 
ceptions and in a few important cases, where there was 
no opposition, the commission has issued stay orders in 
order to consider the issues itself, but as to three or four 
of the first reports recommending the granting of the 
applications the commission has now issued notices to 
the parties that the proposed orders are in effect. 

Many of the reports have been made by joint boards 
of representatives of state authorities, of which 175 have 
now been appointed by the federal commission and to 
which numbers of cases are being assigned daily, but 
in others they have been made by examiners or officials 
of the finance section of the motor carrier bureau. In 
some cases where the members of a joint board were 
unable to agree cases have been reassigned to examiners 
for reports. 

In most of the cases arising on applications of motor 
carriers for certificates railroads have appeared in oppo- 
sition, in addition to other motor carriers operating over 
approximately the same routes. In some cases the pro- 
testants have been able to convince the examiners or the 
joint boards that existing service is adequate but in 
others they have not. On an application of the Dixie 
Greyhound Lines for a certificate for a new operation 
between Memphis, Tenn., and Jackson, Miss., as part of 
a through service between Chicago and New Orleans, 
which was opposed by the Illinois Central, Examiner 
Stillwell said: “To hold thet the passenger and other 
service rendered by them is adequate would be to dis- 
regard in a large measure the expressed preference of 
the public for bus service with its commonly acknowl- 
edged advantages of cheaper rates, greater flexibility of 
routings and schedules, and scenic highways. More- 
over, while the granting of the authority may affect the 
revenues of the rail carriers, the precise nature and ex- 
tent thereof cannot be determined on this record.” 

Prominent among the cases handled recently have 
been several of importance in which railroads were the 
applicants for certificates or permits or for authority 
for acquisitions of truck lines and these have brought 
out indications that the new law contains obstacles for 
railroads as well as for motor carriers. In one of the 
first cases to be decided by the commissioners, the «ppli- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., for avthor- 
ity to acquire control of the Barker Motor Freight. Inc., 


Division 5 of the commission declared that it wa: not. 


convinced that the way to maintain for the future health 
(Continued on page 604) 
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Keeshin Controls Many Companies 


Wide variety of transportation interests and rail-highway co-ordination 
feature country’s largest trucking company 


) 

: HE Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines has been 

' | in existence just over a year, as a holding company 
for a large number of operating motor carriers and 

carloading companies. During that period, its announced 

1 program of co-ordination of truck-rail operations by 

5 means of the trailer ferry operations has been made ef- 


E fective on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific between 
‘ Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Moline, Rock Island and Daven- 
port, lowa; on the Chicago Great Western between Chi- 








S cago and Minneapolis-St. Paul, and on the Chicago, 
" North Shore & Milwaukee between Chicago, Racine, 
5 Wis., and Milwaukee, while negotiations are now pend- 
e ing for the installation of a similar operation on a much 
> larger scale on the Baltimore & Ohio. Under the cir- 
s cumstances, the history and present holdings of this com- 
n pany, as revealed recently by the Interstate Commerce 
ir Commission, are of interest to the entire transportation 
ie field. 
0 The Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines were in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware on August 12, 
\s 1935, to carry on a general forwarding, shipping, truck- 
e ing, expressing, transfer, and distribution business, in- 
to cluding the receiving, handling, shipping and forwarding 
at of all classes of freight by land, water, or in any other 
Is manner. Its chief purpose to date has been to serve as a 
In vehicle for the control of the capital stock of a number 
re of companies, including operating motor carriers, non- 
rs operating motor carriers, forwarding companies, and car- 
loading companies. At the present time, the Keeshin 
or system operates approximately 1,400 motor vehicles and 
0- employs between 2,100 and 2,500 persons. It has termi- 
er nal properties at various places, including Chicago, IIl., | 
~- DeKalb and Sterling, and has a 10 year lease on a termi- The Keeshin Company Is Seeking a Number of Rail-Highway 
he nal being constructed by the B. & O. in New York City. Coeninatens hen as: Tins 
in It also has an option to lease for 20 years a terminal to types of investment trusts, but held in the name of Leh- 
xie be constructed in Chicago by the B. & O., through which jan Brothers; and 3,000 held in the names of Harry N. 
on it intends to bring about the complete unification of its Wyatt and Daniel G. Arnstein, but beneficially owned, 
of terminal operations in that city. Present plans, contin- jy ‘varying amounts, by a number of individuals and by 
ns, gent upon the approval of the commission, are to simplify certain trusts. ; 
ler and integrate, so far as it is practical to do so, all the Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines owns directly 
ler operations of the system. 100 per cent of the capital stock of the following corpora- 
lis- _ The original certificate of incorporation authorized the tions : 
of issuance of 25,000 shares of capital stock, consisting of : ; 
wl- 2,500 shares of preferred stock of a par value of $100 Operating Motor Carriers 
of each, and 22,500 shares of common stock without par Name Territory Served 
ree value. By amendment dated October 19, 1935, it was Keeshin Motor Express New York, New Jersey and Penn 
the authorized to issue 30,000 shares, made up of 7,500 Company (N. Y.) sylvania . 
ex- shares of preferred stock of a par value of $100 each, Bernd Trux (Wis.) Illinois, Minnesota and WM isconsin 
and 22,500 shares of no par value common stock. A Dickens Motor Freight Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan and 
ave further amendment dated March 27, 1936, reduced the <. — a eee a ee 
Sa : ausman Motor Ex- New York, New Jersey and Penn 
the total number of authorized shares to 24,500, divided into ores (Pa.) siiiaiiiln 
rity 2000 shares of preferred stock, par value $100 each, and = Keeshin Cartage Com- Chicago, Ill., area (intrastate only) 
ght 22,50(' shares of founders stock without par value. The pany (Ill) 
for lound-rs stock is the same as the old common stock, the Keeshin Cartage Com- Local cartage in various communi 
the tame merely having been changed. pany (Del.) ties ae 
pli- At ‘he present time there are issued and outstanding Southwestern Terminal New York, N. Y. area (terminal 
\0r- 2,000 : hares of preferred stock, all of which is owned by Company (N. Y.) service for Seatrain Lines, Inc.) _ 
nc. ohn L.. Keeshin and wife, and 13,000 shares of founders Keeshin Motor Express Indiana, "Illinois, 2. Soeawe 
not stock, »f which 5,000 are owned by the Keeshins; 4,000 Company (Ill. Feenens: see, Winconein 
Ith- | owned by Lehman Brothers, New York investment bank- Carloading Companies 
ts; 0) each beneficially owned by the Atlas Corporation Gulf Carloading Com- Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut 
and t's Lehman Corporation, described as corporate pany (N. Y.) Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland 
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Motor Transport Section 


Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 
Arkansas, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Oklahoma, Connecticut, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


*Gulf Carloading Com- 
pany of Texas ( Tex.) 


Motorways Terminal 


(N. Y.) 


*New Orleans Freight 
Distributing Company 
(La.) 


Non-Operating Motor Carriers 
Keeshin Motor Express Company (Minn.) 
Keeshin Motor Express Company (Ill.), a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, owns 100 per 
cent of the capital stock of the following corporations : 


Operating Motor Carriers 


Name’ Territory Served 
Keeshin Motor Express Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
(Ind.) gan and Ohio. 


Tilinois, Indiana, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio 


Scott Transportatior 
Company (Ohio) 


Forwarding Companies 
Keeshin - Truck - Rail - 
Terminals (Ill.) 


Keeshin Freight For- 
warding Company 
(Ill.) 


Non-Operating Motor Carrier 


*National Freight Lines 
(Iowa) 


* Applications under Section 213, Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
seeking approval of the acquisition of these companies are pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1.C.C. Activities in Motor Regulation 


(Continued from page 602) 


ful competition between rail and truck service is “to give 
the railroads free opportunity to go into the kind of 
truck service which is strictly competitive with, rather 
than auxiliary to, their rail operations,’ and declined to 
grant the authorization pending the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. One of these was that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad take steps to acquire its motor subsidiary prop- 
erties directly, instead of holding them through a holding 
company not subject to the commission’s jurisdiction, 
but the others were more general and indicated a possible 
precedent to be followed in other cases. Objecting to 
the Pennsylvania company acquiring operating rights 
of the smaller truck company in routes over which it 
had been operating to some extent in six states merely 
by purchasing them and thus making them available for 


a much more extensive service, the commission req: ired 
that the service to be rendered by the Barker company, 
in the event the pertinent applications now pendin:: for 
certificates under: the grandfather clause are s1:)se- 
quently approved, be confined to service auxiliary and 
supplementary to that performed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in its rail operations and in territory parallel 
and adjacent to its rail lines. It also required that the 
Barker company submit a statement of its arrangements 
proposed for divestment by it of all alleged operating 
rights in connection with remaining claims embraced in 
the “grandfather” application. In another case, on an 
application by the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati 
Highway, Inc., the examiner made a point of the control 
of the applicant through holding companies by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, Erie, and Pere Marquette and said that 
the evidence submitted was insufficient to justify a find- 
ing that the purchase on the terms and conditions pro- 
posed would promote the public interest. 

In other acquisition cases objection has been made. by 
examiners to the price proposed to be paid for the busi- 
ness of a motor carrier on the ground that it included 
an amount greatly in excess of the value of the physical 
assets apparently to cover the value of the certificate to 
which the company to be acquired was entitled under 
the grandfather clause. In the Pennsylvania case the 
commissioners made the point that if the Pennsylvania 
acquired control of the Barker company, assuming its 
claims under the “grandfather clause could be estab- 
lished, the railroad would have a right to expand opera- 
tions over a great network of routes indefinitely and 
create a condition of competition much more formidable 
to the independent truckers than that previously afforded 
by the truck company.” 

In a certificate case on application of the Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Company Joint Board No. 28 
found that “adequate train service and additional bus 
facilities are available and there is now no public neces- 
sity shown by any witness for any additional service be- 
tween Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La.” 

Among the administrative rulings issued from time to 
time by the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is one dated October 16 that 
the interstate transportation of automobiles by the so- 
called “caravan” method, if conducted for compensation 
by individuals or organizations holding themselves out 
to perform such a driving service, as a business and not 
as a casual, occasional or reciprocal transportation, is 
subject to the motor carrier act, 1935. It makes no 
difference, the bureau ruled, whether some of the ve- 
hicles are towed by other vehicles or whether all ope- 
rate on their own power. 

In another ruling it was held that where motor car- 
riers seek authorization under section 213 of the act 
for the acquisition of the properties of others, the total 
number of vehicles owned, controlled, or operated by 
the real parties in interest to the transaction are to be 
counted as involved, notwithstanding title and operat- 
ing rights may be held by separate legal entities. The 
law contains an exemption of transactions where less 
than 20 vehicles are “involved.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned 
for hearing at Washington on November 19 before Di- 
vision 5 that part of the proceeding of investigation re- 
cently ordered as to the hours of service of motor car- 
rier employees which pertains to employees of motor 
carriers of passengers, including those engaged in spe- 
cial or charter operations, those engaged in operations 
over either regular or irregular routes, and those en- 
gaged in seasonal operations. 
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N. |. T. League to Forego 
Hearings on Surcharges 


Agrees to co-operate with railroads in 
the plans for seeking 
rate adjustment 


The National Industrial Traffic League, 
following a special meeting of its exec- 
utive committee in Chicago on October 
2, will accede to the request of the rail- 
roads to forego public hearings on pro- 
posed changes in rates to supplant the 
emergency surcharges expiring December 
31. At the same time, the league made 
it clear that the action was not to be con- 
strued as setting a precedent, and will not 
agree to the continuation of the non-hear- 
ing arrangement beyond January 1, 1937. 
The announcement of the league is as 
follows : 

“In reply to the carriers’ request that 
they be relieved temporarily of the agree- 
ment to docket for public hearing before 
publication of tariffs making certain 
changes in rates, which agreement has 
been in effect since 1920, the National 
Industrial Traffic League wishes to call 
attention to the fact that the present 
plan of docketing for hearing proposed 
rate changes, adopted with the commis- 
sion’s hearty sanction and approval, was 
designed to avoid litigation and suspen- 
sion by full development of the facts be- 
fore the tariffs were published. This plan 
has been quite successful, and has un- 
doubtedly facilitated proper rate changes 
and curtailed the amount of litigation be- 
fore the commission, and promoted the 
mutual interests of both carriers and ship- 
pers. 

“While the carriers have declared that 
an emergency’ exists which makes it im- 
possible to docket such proposed changes 
before the tariffs are published, we are by 
no means certain that the contemplated 
action will not produce exactly the re- 
verse of what the carriers are striving for 
and that in the ultimate the hope for ad- 
Vancement of the effective dates will 
actually result in delay. 

“In view of the carriers’ representation 
that they are confronted with an emer- 
gency in the compilation and publication of 
tariffs intended to cover certain proposed 


changes in rates, and without approving 
those Pr posed changes or the manner of 
making «em, the executive committee ac- 
cepts the carriers’ proposition that they 
Will fursish the league advance informa- 
tion con-erning all proposed changes in 
fates in “leu of public docketing and hear- 
Ng, so ‘hat the league may furnish such 
information to its members. 


“In no case does the league agree to the 
continuation of such relief from our 
mutual agreement after January 1, 1937. 
After that date it is understood that the 
railroads will return to the practice of 
giving public notice and hearings before 
publication in tariff form. This relief 
is without prejudice to any action that 
the league has taken or may take here- 
after.” 

Railroads are now expected to file with 
the commission shortly a petition for relief 
from outstanding orders of commission to 
permit their proposals to be made effec- 
tive. 


Washington Transportation 
Association 


Robert S. Henry, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, addressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Washington, D. C., Transportation Asso- 
ciation on October 15. 


Warehouse Case Re-opened 


On petition of the railroads the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has decided 
to reconsider its decision in the case in- 
volving warehouse practices of railroads 
at the port of New York and has post- 
poned the effective date of its order to 
February 1, 1937. Oral argument will be 
heard by the commission on November 23. 


Southern Expects Heavy Florida 
Travel 


The Southern, anticipating that Florida 
travel this year will start exceptionally 
early, will on December 10 inaugurate the 
pre-season service of its “Florida Sun- 
beam.” This service provides through 
Pullman cars and coaches operating over 
the Big Four, Southern and Seaboard Air 
Line between Chicago, Detroit, Mich., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Macon, and Miami, 
Fla., Tampa and St. Petersburg. When 
the “Florida Sunbeam” enters upon regu- 
lar winter schedules on January 3, the an- 
nouncement says, it will be air-conditioned 
and will have additional room cars and 
other modern innovations. Florida travel 
last season was the best in many years 
and Southern passenger traffic officers see 
indications pointing “to a still greater vol- 
ume of travel to Florida for the 1936- 
1937 season.” 

The Southern’s recently-issued Novem- 
ber timetable folder contains the innova- 
tion of a full page advertisement by the 
railroad showing the season’s football 
schedules of Southern colleges. This 
page done in two colors is appropriately 
illustrated with views of football teams in 
action. 
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No Car Shortage of Any 
Consequence Says A.A R. 


Believes shippers can be assured of 
ability of railroads to 
meet demand 


Despite the fact that the volume of 
freight traffic has been greater so far this 
year than in any corresponding period 
since 1931, the demand for freight cars has 
been met “with no actual shortages of any 
consequence,” although the demand for 
certain special type of cars, in some in- 
stances, has been close to the supply, the 
Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads announced on Oc- 
tober 19. 

The Car Service Division believes that 
the shipping public can be assured of the 
ability of the railroads to fill the demands 
for freight cars during the remainder of 
the year without car shortage. 

Car loadings reported by the individual 
railroads to the association normally reach 
their peak sometime in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. The loadings for the 
week ended on October 10, this year, to- 
taled 820,195, which exceeded the previous 
week by about one thousand cars and was 
greater than any preceding week since 
November 8, 1930. It is to be expected 
that loadings from now until the end of 
the year will follow the usual seasonal 
downward trend to the low point usually 
reached at the holiday period, the associa- 
tion said. 

“Lake navigation closes from a month 
to six weeks hence and the coal cars now 
engaged in that service will be available 
for general coal loading. The supply of 
coal and gondola cars will also be built up, 
as there is curtailment or cessation of con- 
struction and road building activities with 
the approach of cold weather. Box cars 
which have been used for the transporta- 
tion of the 1936 grain crop to elevators 
and mills have been released from that 
service and are increasingly available for 
general loading.” 


Railroads Complain Against Truck 
Rates 


The Union Pacific, the Western Pacific, 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, and 
several oil companies have joined in a 
complaint filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the - Lang 
Transportation Company, alleging that it 
is transporting gasoline by truck from 
California points to Wendover, Nev., at 
unreasonably low rates and furnishing 
storage and other accessorial services at 
Wendover and transporting gasoline from 
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Reno, Nev., to Wendover which originated 
in California without published tariffs. The 
commission is asked to issue a cease and 
desist order and to require the tank trucker 
to establish reasonable rates. 


N. |. T. League Moves Offices 
to Washington 


Offices of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League have been moved from Chi- 
cago to Washington where they will be 
under the direction of E. F. Lacey, exec- 
utive secretary. 


Washington Railroad Enthusiasts to 
Visit Potomac Yard 


The Washington division of the Rail- 
road Enthusiasts, Inc., will make an in- 
spection trip of Potomac Yard, Va., on 
Sunday, November 1. These are the chief 
classification yards between the North and 
the South, and there are many interesting 
things to be seen. 


Reduction in lron and Steel Rates 
Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from October 21 until May 
21, 1937, the operation of tariff schedules 
proposing to reduce rates on manufactured 
iron and steel articles, in carloads, from 
points in Alabama, Georgia, and Tennes- 
see to Monroe and West Monroe, La., to 
meet water competition. 


New York Railroad Club Annual 
Dinner 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its annual dinner on Thursday evening, 
December 10, at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York. Herbert W. Wolff, senior 
vice-president of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, is general chairman of 
the General Committee in charge of the 
affair. 


1. C. C. To Investigate Petroleum 
Rates, California To Arizona 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation of the rates, 
rules, regulations, and practices of com- 
mon carriers by railroad and by motor 
vehicle from points of origin in California 
to destinations in Arizona, including the 
minimum charges of contract truckers. 
The case arises from a controversy over a 
reduction in rates made by the railroads 
to meet truck competition which was sus- 
pended by the commission. 


Pennsylvania Seeks Authority to 
Abandon Manhattan Transfer 


The Pennsylvania on October 9 applied 
to the New Jersey Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners for permission to abandon 
Manhattan Transfer and the Park Place 
station on the Hudson & Manhattan in 
Newark, N. J., and to make other changes 
affecting P. R. R. main line services be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City. If the 
proposed changes are made, the Newark 
terminal for tube trains now operating be- 
tween Park Place in that city and Hud- 
son Terminal, New York, will be moved 
to the new station of the Pennsylvania at 
Raymond Plaza, Newark. Between the 
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new station and the site of Manhattan 
Transfer, the tube trains would be operat- 
ed over new tracks crossing the Passaic 
river on the new Pennsylvania lift bridge. 

So far as main-line train service is con- 
cerned, the proposed changes in effect 
would shift Manhattan Transfer from its 
present site to the Newark station. East- 
bound passengers desiring to go to down- 
town New York rather than Pennsylvania 
station at Thirty-third street would change 
to tube trains at Newark instead of at 
Manhattan Transfer, as at present. New- 
ark station would also be the transfer 
point for westbound passengers from 
downtown New York. 


Damages for Injuries, $75,000 


The largest accident award handed down 
in Chicago courts for several years was 
returned on October 10 by a jury in the 
Circuit court, granting $75,000 to Edwin 
A. Taylor of Chanute, Kan., who two 
years ago was injured in a collision while 
employed. as a fireman on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. According to the 
testimony, Taylor, in September, 1934, 
was fireman on a locomotive which col- 
lided with a passenger train near Burden, 
Kan. He was thrown from the cab, 
breaking his neck and several vertebrae. 
Suit was filed last year under the Federal 
Employees Liability Act, asking for $150,- 
000, but the case was transferred to Chi- 
cago, the general office of the railroad. 
The court has set October 24 for hearing 
a motion for a new trial. 


Carlisle, Pa., Celebrates Removal of 
Trains from Its Main Street 


The last Pennsylvania train to operate 
along the main street of Carlisle, Pa., was 
a 15-car excursion special run on October 
16 to commemorate the closing of this 
route along High street and the opening 
of Carlisle’s new station at West and Penn 
streets. The Pennsylvania tracks had oc- 
cupied High street since 1887. 

The October 16 excursion train, hauled 
by the Pennsylvania’s new streamlined 
steam locomotive, carried 1,500 celebrators 
from the old station to a point east of 
Carlisle where the old and new lines join, 
and thence over the new line into the new 
station. For this trip the nominal charge 
of 10 cents was made and the tickets were 
designed to permit each passenger to re- 
tain a portion as a souvenir. The souvenir 
portion of the ticket bears a picture of a 
locomotive which operated through Car- 
lisle almost a century ago and another of 
the streamliner which hauled the excur- 
sion train. 


. titles bearer to transportation 


I! CARLISLE, PA. (Old Station > By 
| ano 


|| CARLISLE, PA. (New Station) | One Hundrgfth year of 


|: Friday, October 16, 1936 senger train August 12, 
tf 1837. 
‘| Form SX 36154 


i ee ee : ; “Opening of New Station Carlisle, Pa., Friday, October 16, 1936 
' The Pennsytvania Railroad Company % : “ae 


« and the first passenger frain 
to enter the new station. 


i . Operation. . First pas- egal 
} 


October 24, 1936 


To Prevent Loss and Damige 


The general committee of the reight 
Claim division of the Association of Amer. 
ican Railroads is conducting a prize cop. 
test for constructive suggestions dealing 
with freight claim rules, freigh: claim 
handling, freight claim prevention and of- 
fice efficiency methods for the purpose of 
developing improved practice. Th prizes 
are: first, $25; second, $15; third, $10. 
and 10 prizes of $5 each. All employees 
in the freight claim and freight claim pre- 
vention departments of member carriers, 
except officers, are eligible to compete. 
Proposals must be in the office of the 
secretary of the division not later than 
March 1, 1937. The general committee 
will determine the relative merits of pro. 
posals, and will announce the awards at 
the 1937 annual session of the division. 


Foremen Who Look But Don’t See 


Shop and roadway foremen who see w- 
safe behavior among their employees, and, 
because of their neglect to take action, may 
be classed as foremen who look at work- 
men but do not see them; together with 
employees of all classes who are guilty 
of “dumb stunts” are the classes addressed 
by the committee on education, Safety 
Section, A.A.R., in its circular No. S-509, 
which has been issued for the attention of 
safety departments during the month of 
November. 

Various careless practices, such as step- 
ping-on loose ladders, walking on narrow 
timbers and leaning too far front when 
standing on a rollable barrel, are illus- 
trated by a half-dozen pictures in the cir- 
cular. Each picture is accompanied by a 
little lecture. 


Club Meetings 


The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its next meeting on Monday evening, 
October 26, at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. J. E. Teal, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
will speak on the economics of the trans- 
portation of coal. The address will bk 
supplemented by sound motion pictures of 
scenes in the coal traffic department of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

D. J. Mullane of the Lehigh Valley was 
elected president of the Metropolitan Traf- 
fic Association of New York at that asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting held on October 
8. Other officers elected for the coming 
year are: First vice-president, N. J. E¢- 
wards of the Barrett Company; second 
vice-president, C. H. Beard of the Ih 
nois Central; secretary, K. Sprague 0! 
Nestles Milk Products; treasurer, V. P. 
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Golden of the Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration; financial secretary, C. S. Lozier 
of the General Chemical Company. 


P. R. R. Recognizes Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks 


The Pennsylvania has recognized the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks as the bar- 
gaining agency for its 21,000 clerical em- 
ployees, according to an announcement 
made on October 20. 

Recognition of the A. F. of L. affiliate 
abolishes two so-called company unions 
which had a membership of several thou- 
sand. They are the Association of Cler- 
ical Employees and the Miscellaneous 
Forces Association. The brotherhood will 
take over contracts formerly in effect be- 
tween those unions and the road. The 
contracts, governing wages, hours and 
working conditions, will remain unchanged 
for the present, brotherhood officials said. 

Anno“incement of the agreement was 
made by L. B. Snedden, the brotherhood’s 
Eastern vice-president. It was effected 
October 17 by an exchange of letters be- 
tween the brotherhood and general man- 
agers for the five regions of the railroad. 

Ground work for the merger of the 
unions was laid eight months ago when 
the brotherhood asked consolidation, claim- 
ing it represented a majority of clerical 
employees on the road. The Association 
of Clerical Employees disputed the claim 
but agreed to a vote conducted by the Me- 
diation Board. In September, while the 
vote was in progress, the association agreed 
to the merger and the voting was halted. 


Over 60 Per Cent of R. C. C. Loans 
Repaid 


More than 60 per cent of the loans. made 
by the Railroad Credit Corporation to 
various railroads to enable them to meet 
their fixed charges have been repaid, E. 
G. Buckland, president of the corporation, 
told the board of directors at its annual 
meeting in New York on October 22. 
Loans to railroad companies outstanding 
as of September 30, Mr. Buckland said, 
totaled $28,382,168 compared with $73,- 
691,368 originally loaned. During the fis- 
cal year ended on September 30, 1936, out- 
standing loans have been reduced by $21,- 
388,457. 

Twenty-one of the 53 original borrow- 
ing railroads have made final settlements 
with the Railroad Credit Corporation. Of 
the present loan balance, $23,208,034 rep- 
resents notes of 17 borrowing carriers in 
receivership or trusteeship, while the re- 
maining $5,174,134 represents notes of 15 
solvent carriers. Asa result of repayments 
of loans by various railroads, the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation has made liquidat- 
ing distributions to participating carriers 
totaling $47,801,902, or 65 per cent of the 
net contributions. Of that amount, $23,- 
235,442 has been in cash and $24,566,460 in 
credits. In the fiscal year just ended, 13 
liquidating distributions were made to car- 
riers participating in the Marshalling and 
Distributing Plan, 1931, aggregating $22.- 
045,929, or 30 per cent of the fund. Of 
this amount, $11,570,156 was returned in 
cash and $10,475,773 credited on obliga- 
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tions to the Corporation. A further dis- 
tribution of $734,966, or 1 per cent, will 
be made to participating carriers on Octo- 
ber 31. Of that amount, $379,605 will be 
in cash and $355,361 in credits. The pres- 
ident and directors of the corporation were 
re-elected. 


The Chicago Foremen Elect Officers 


The annual meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, held Fri- 
day, October 16, at the LaSalle Hotel, 
was devoted primarily to an evening of 
entertainment under the direction of R. M. 
McKisson, American Steel Foundries, 
chairman of the social committee, about 
500 members and guests of the association 
being present to enjoy the festivities. At 
a brief preliminary business meeting pre- 
sided over by President C. O. Young, IIli- 
nois Central, credit for the unusually fa- 
vorable condition of the association both 
as regards membership and finance was 
given to President Young and to the good 
work of an active booster committee head- 
ed by K. A. Milar, Milar & Company, 
Chicago. 

At the close of the business meeting, the 
following officers were elected to direct 
the activities of the association in the com- 
ing year: President, J. S. Acworth, su- 
pervisor of equipment, General American 
Tank Car Corporation; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. A. Shoulty, general car foreman, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Second Vice-President, P. B. Rogers, car 
shop superintendent, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; Treasurer, C. J. Nelson, super- 
intendent, The Chicago Car Interchange 
Bureau; Secretary, George K. Oliver, 
assistant passenger car foreman, Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal. The board of 
directors includes W. Snell, C. M. St. P. 
& P.; F. L. Kartheiser, C. B. & Q.; A. W. 
Berger, C. & N. W.; J. C. Shreeve, E. J. 
& E.; C. W. Broo, N. Y. C. & St. L.; 
G. C. Christy, I. C.; J. S. Acworth, Gen- 


eral American Tank Car Corporation; F.° 


R. Callahan, Pullman Company; R. R. 
Hawk, Wilson Car Lines; A. E. Smith, 
Union Tank Car Corporation: K. A. Mi- 
lar, Milar & Company, and W. J. Dem- 
mert, Griffin Wheel Company. 


Roads Bureau Summarizes Work in 
Last Fiscal Year 


Road work administered by the Bureau 
of Public Roads during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936, considerably ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year in point 
of projects approved, contracts awarded, 
and work placed under construction. Con- 
tracts were awarded for 22,300 miles at 
a cost of $489,000,000 of which $393,000,- 
000 was to be supplied by the federal gov- 
ernment. Work placed under construc- 
tion totaled 21,800 miles at a total cost of 
$454,000,000 of which the cost to the fed- 
eral government was $369,000,000. The 
17,300 miles of road completed were built 
at a total cost of $280,000,000 including 
$241,000,000 in federal funds. 

During the fiscal year, 300 railroad grade 
crossings were eliminated, 10 elimination 
structures were reconstructed and protec- 
tive devices were installed at 185 crossings. 
At the end of the year 1,240 eliminations 
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were under contract—most of them under 
construction—and 168 elimination stryc- 
tures were under contract for recozstryc- 
tion. 

The combined highway and grad 


Cross- 
ing work furnished direct employment of 
1,673,935 man-months to an average of 


139,500 men. The indirect employ:nent jn 
production and transportation of materials 
brought the average full-time employment 
to 362,000 men. 

The year’s work included improvement 
of the federal-aid system, extension of the 
system into and through cities, and con- 
struction of secondary and feeder roads, 
This work was supported by remaining por- 
tions of the public works authorizations of 
1933 and 1934, by an authorization of 
$125,000,000 as regular federal-aid to the 
states and by allocations of $200,000,000 
for highways and $200,000,000 for grade 
crossing work made under the emergency 
relief appropriation act of 1935. 

Highways are now being designed for 
the safe accommodation of vehicles moving 
at speeds of 60 miles per hour, according 
to bureau officials. This applies both on 
new highways and in the further improve- 
ment of the large mileage of highways 
being improved by successive stages. 


Spotting Service Compensation 


Six manufacturing companies with plants 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh sought to en- 
join orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring railroads to discon- 
tinue payment of allowances to plaintiffs 
for the performance of terminal spotting 
charges. The cases were consolidated and 
heard before a district judge for western 
Pennsylvania and two circuit judges. The 
railroads concerned were, in five of the 
cases the Pennsylvania, and in one case 
the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louts- 
San Francisco. 

The court held, American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. v. United States, 15 F. Supp. 
711, that spotting service is transportation 
within the definition of that word in the 
Interstate Commerce Act and therefore a 
common-catrier service up to certain lim- 
its. It includes the placement of cars in 
position accessible to the consignors and 
consignees, respectively, for loading and 
unloading. Such services are included in 
the established rates, unless in express 
terms the published tariffs otherwise pro- 
vide. They are common-carrier services 
which the carriers are bound to perform. 

But, the court held, “the carriers may 
either do this ‘spotting service’ themselves 
or engage others, including shippers and 
owners of property transported, to do tt, 
and pay therefor a reasonable compensi 
tion out of their freight rates, without vio 
latine the law. But this will not include 
special or particular ‘spotting service’ such 
as described in N. Y. Central & H. R. ¥. 
General Electric Co. 219 N.Y. 227, 114 
N.E. 115, 1 A.L.R. 1417, over an intricate 
system of trackage when the railroad 18 
not permitted to enter to do any ‘spotting 
service’ at all.” 

“Typical of the circumstances which re 
lieve the carrier from the duty of spotting 
cars may be noted: (a) Where an ir 
dustry refuses to permit the railroad to 
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enter upon the private industrial tracks; 
(b) where the physical condition and lay- 
out of the private industrial tracks will 
not accommodate the carrier’s locomotives 
without hazard or excessive delay; (c) 
where the industry occupies large areas 
with many scattered plants, connected by 
an intricate system of industrial tracks 
and used chiefly as industrial facilities.” 

The court found in the present case no 
circumstances which would relieve the car- 
riers involved from the duty of spotting 
the cars as a part of the transportation im- 
posed upon them by law; and that the 
spotting service was covered by the rail- 
roads’ published tariffs. When the plain- 
tiffs did this service themselves they were 
held entitled to the compensation provided 
for in the published freight tariffs. 

The court also held that the commission 
was without power to prohibit entirely al- 
lowances for doing spotting service, al- 
though it could review these allowances 
and determine whether they were unrea- 
sonable, unjustly preferential, unduly dis- 
criminatory, or otherwise unlawful. The 
commission having made no such findings, 
it was held that the injunction prayed for 
should issue. 

Orders enjoined: 209 I.C.C. 719; 273; 
467; 445. 210 I.C.C. 527; 213. 

The reasoning of the court and the de- 
tailed character of its discussion may be 
further understood by considering the pe- 
culiarities of the carriers’ tariff. At each 
of plaintiffs’ plants, terminal switching is 
performed in connection with the receipt 
and delivery of freight under the provi- 
sions of duly filed and published tariffs. 
A typical tariff (Pennsylvania R.R.), ef- 
fective June 1, 1917, applying to coal and 
coke switched by American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company at Vandegrift, says: “In 
all carload revenue shipments, destined to 
or coming from the plant of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company per- 
forms the terminal switching service for 
account of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. * * * 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany will be allowed for such service, out 
of the current Vandegrift rate, the actual 
cost of service performed, as specified in 
monthly bills * * * but not exceeding 
$1.10 per car. This, it will be seen, vir- 
tually extends the tariff to cover move- 
ments of cars on consignee’s rails.” 

The plaintiffs contended that the switch- 
ing service was a transportation service 
the railroads were required by law to per- 
form, and if plaintiffs performed it they 
were entitled to compensation. The com- 
mission contended that this service was 
not transportation service, which ends 
when the railroads deliver the car at the 
interchange track, and so the service was 
a device to make an unlawful rebate to 
shippers. The commission contended the 
line-haul tariff rate is for delivery of the 
freight car only at the interchange track, 
and that the railroad cannot be called upon 
either to spot freight cars at warehouse 
platforms or to pay the shipper for doing 
what is exclusively his own work. In 
other words, that the tariff above quoted 
from is unlawful. 

The question to be decided, said the 
court, is whether the switching done by 
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the plaintiffs within their own plants is 
work that the railroads are required to do 
as a part of transportation. * * * “There 
appears to be no exact formula that can 
ke applied in answering this question.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Cuicaco, MitwavukeeE, St. Pau 
& PaciFic is inquiring for thirty 4-8-4 type 
freight locomotives, one Hiawatha type 
locomotive and seven locomotive boosters. 
The freight locomotives, which will have a 
traction effort of 70,000 Ib., will necessi- 
tate an expenditure of $650,000 for the re- 
placement of turntables, the enlargement 
of enginehouse stalls and the strengthen- 
ing of bridges in the territory where they 
are to operate. The passenger locomotive 
will be the same type as the three now in 
service on the Hiawatha. This program 
for new motive power is in addition to 
the car building program recently put 
under way in the road’s Milwaukee, Wis., 
shops, where 27 of a total of 37 passenger 
cars have been built, and 1,000 automobile 
and 500 fifty-ton gondola cars are under 
construction. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue WeEstTERN Paciric is inquiring for 
50 flat cars and 100 ballast cars, all of 50 
tons’ capacity. 


THe Str. Lourts SoutTHWwEsTERN has 
ordered 50 steel underframes for flat cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Tue Unirtep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau or Suppiies & Accounts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will receive bids October 
27, for two steel flat cars of 70 tons’ capa- 
city. 


THe KENNECOTT CopPER CORPORATION 
has ordered 250 ore cars of 100 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. These cars will be constructed of 
a copper alloy, high tensile steel and are 
for use in mining operations in Utah. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 10. 


Tue Battrmore & Onto will start work 
shortly on the rebuilding of 1,000 box 
cars, in its car shops at Cumberland, Md., 
Keyser, W. Va., DuBois, Pa., Chillicothe, 
O., and Washington, Ind. The work will 
require the re-employment of 550 carmen. 
When completed, the cars will be of the 
all-steel type, with the covered-wagon top 
which the B. & O. developed last year. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE SOUTHERN has ordered 23,000 tons 
of rails from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. 
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W. L. Keady, vice-president in ; large 
of operations of the United States Gyp. 


. sum Company, has been appointed vice- 


president in charge of sales, and %.. H. 
Atkinson, assistant to the vice-president 
has been promoted to general sales man- 
ager. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Raiiroad 
Company, subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, plans to pro- 
ceed with a large development program 
in the Birmingham, Ala., districi, ac- 
cording to an address made by Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation at a 
luncheon meeting in Birmingham on 
October 15. The improvements will in- 
clude the construction of two batteries 
of coke ovens, a blooming mill, a con- 
tinuous 48 in. wide strip mill, two con- 
tinuous cold rolling mills and a tinning 
mill. 


Charles Gaston, a service engineer in 
the railroad department of The Ash- 
ton Valve Company, Boston, Mass., and 
located at the Chicago office of the com- 
pany, has been appointed railroad repre- 
sentative, at New York, to succeed Harry 
O. Fettinger, deceased. Mr. Gaston 
was born and educated in the vicinity of 
Louisville, Ky. He served in various 
capacities as air brake machinist and 
foreman, also as roundhouse foreman on 
several railroads. His last railroad serv- 
ice was with the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, leaving that company in 
February, 1923, to take service with The 
Ashton Valve Company, at its Chicago 
office, where he remained until his recent 
appointment. Mr. Gaston invented and 
patented the quadruplex air brake gage. 


John L. Davidson, mechanical en- 
gineer of the Valve Pilot Corporation, 
New York, has been appointed vice- 
president with headquarters at New 
York; the duties assumed with the new 
office are in addition to those of me- 
chanical engineer. Mr. Davidson was 
born on July 1, 1894, at Kingston, Ga. 
After attending the public schools of 
Quitman, Ga., he entered the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, where 
he received his degree in mechanical 
engineering in 1915. For about one 
year after graduation he served as spe- 
cial apprentice in the munitions plant of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa., leaving in the spring of 
1916 to become a special apprentice in 
the locomotive shops of the New York 
Central, at Elkhart, Ind. During the 
war he secured leave of absence and 
served in the ordnance department of 
the United States Army, first as chief 
army inspector at the Illinois Stec! Co., 
Gary, Ind., and later in an officer’s train- 
ing school at Erie Proving Ground, 
Ohio. At the close of the war /e¢ re- 
sumed his training course with the New 
York Central and after comple!i1g 1 
held a number of positions in tl test 
and motive power departments, ually 
being appointed special engineer > the 
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office of the superintendent of fuel and 
locomotive performance, from which 
position he resigned in 1929 to become 
mechanical engineer of the Valve Pilot 
Corporation. 


OBITUARY 


J. Victor Bell, who retired, due to ill 
health in 1930 as southwestern sales 
manager of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, died on October 8, in 
Marshall, Tex. He was born in that 
city on June 11, 1868, and entered the 
service of the Texas & Pacific in 1886, 
where he was employed in the car de- 
partment until 1895, at which time he 
became associated with the American 
Steel Foundry Company. He continued 
in the employ of this company, which 
later formed a part of the American 
Steel Foundries, until his retirement, 
with the exception of a short period in 
1903 when he was located at Mexico 
City, D. F., as manager of the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company. During his as- 





J. Victor Bell 


sociation with the American Steel Foun- 
dries he was in charge of the St. Louis 
office and in 1926 was appointed south- 
western sales manager. 


Seth A. Crone, president of the Buf- 
falo Brake Beam Co., died at his home 
in Montclair, N. J., on October 16. Mr. 
Crone was born on January 6, 1859, at 
New Market, Ontario. He entered rail- 
way service in 1878 with the Quincy, Mis- 
souri & Pacific, now the Quincy, Omaha 
& Kansas City, since which he was con- 
secutively from March, 1879, to July, 1882, 
in the car shops of the Missouri Pacific, 
then to June, 1884, general foreman of the 
car department of the Texas & St. Louis, 
now part of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
He later served as foreman of the Pull- 
man Palace Car Co., until July, 1885, and 
later to April, 1886, as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Mann Boudoir Car Co. 
From April, 1886, to October, 1887, he 
was assistant superintendent of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern district of the 
Wagner Palace Car Co., and then te 
March, 1888, was superintendent of the 
same district for the same company. In 
March, 1888, he was appointed inspector 
of equipment on the New York Central & 
Hudson River and from May, 1891, to 
June 1, 1899, he was superintendent of 
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rolling stock of the same road. In 1900 
he was appointed manager of the Spiral 
Nut Lock Co., and in 1902 Mr. Crone 





Seth A. Crone 


organized the Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 
and was its president since its formation. 
During the period 1897 to 1899 Mr. Crone 
was president of the Master Car Build- 
ers Association. At the time of his death 
he was president and a director of the 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co., and the Acme 
Steel & Malleable Iron Works, and a di- 
rector in the Dominion Foundries & Steel, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


ELesco EgurpmMent.—The new Elesco 
equipped passenger locomotives for the Ca- 
nadian National Railways are featured in 
the four page bulletin issued by The Super- 
heater Company, 60 East Forty-second 
street, New York. 


Construction 





Battimore & Oxu10.—The United States 
Engineer Office, Zanesville, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract to the Ferguson & Ed- 
mondson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the relocation of about six miles of the 
line of the B. & O. between East Sparta, 
Ohio, and Sandyville in the vicinity of the 
Bolivar reservoir of the Muskingum Con- 
servancy district. The bid of this com- 
pany was $527,964. This project will in- 
volve about 560,000 cu. yd. of excavation, 
70,000 cu. yd. of borrow, 350,000 cu. yd. 
of overhaul (haul over 3,000 ft.), the 
erection of about 60,000 Ib. of structural 
steel, the furnishing and placing of about 
340,000 Ib. of steel reinforcement and the 
placing of 2,000 cu. yd. of Class A con- 
crete. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New Jersey Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners has di- 
rected that construction work be started 
by November 15, on the elimination of 
the grade crossing of this road at Colonia 
boulevard, in the township of Woodbridge, 
N. J. The work calls for the construc- 
tion of an overhead structure to carry 
Colonia boulevard over the railroad. 
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Financial 





Bancor & AroosTooK.—Stock- 
company has applied to the Interstate 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
32,820 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, 34,800 of the shares to be used in 
redemption of the present outstanding 7 
per cent stock, and 3,480 shares to be used 
to reimburse the treasury for the 10 per 
cent premium involved in the call for re- 
demption. The company also asked ay- 
thority to issue 76,560 shares of common 
stock to be used in conversion of the new 
preferred stock. The application says the 
reduction in dividend requirements will 
permit substantial aid in the acquisition 
and financing of equipment purchases. 


—This 
Com- 


Campria & INpIANA—Notes.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $400,000 of 
notes maturing serially from 1937 to 1940 
and bearing different rates of interest, 
averaging 1.86 per cent—the notes to be 
sold to Drexel & Company at par and the 
proceeds to be used toward payment of 
part of the cost of 300 hopper cars. 


Cuicaco Great WESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has assigned this company’s reor- 
ganization plan for hearing at Washington 
on December 8 before Examiners R. T. 
Boyden and H. H. Kirby. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciF1c.—A bandonment.—The trustees of this 
company have been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to abandon 
a segment of a branch line between Scot- 
land Junction, S. D., and Tyndall, 11.2 
miles. That part of the application which 
sought authority to abandon another seg- 
ment of this line from Marion Junction to 
Freeman, 10 miles, was denied. 


FiortipA East Coast.—Defaulted Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—Holders of $1, 
000,000 of the defaulted series D, 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates of this 
company were to meet at the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, on October 
23 to discuss the distribution of the sums 
realized from the sale of the rolling stock 
secured by these certificates. It is under- 
stood that the amount realized from the 
sale will not exceed $450,000. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pledge 
and repledge as security for short-term 
notes $11,400,000 of its general consoli- 
dated mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lours.—Stock Sus- 
pended.—The New York Stock Exchange 
has suspended the common stock of this 
company from dealings on the Exchange 
on the ground that it “for all practical 
purposes must be considered as of 10 
value.” 


McCtioup River.—Merger of Bus Line. 
—Grover L. Swink, assistant chief of the 
section of finance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, has recommended in a proposed re- 
port that the commission authori’e this 








Continued on next left-he:d page 
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New York Central’s fast streamlined 
train ... The Mercury 


THE 


SUPERHEATER 


COMPANY as 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheater Pyrometers - American Throttles 


; = Elesco feed water heater is 
used on New York Central’s new 
high-speed streamlined train 


The Mercury. 


Correct principles of design, pro- 
gressively refined to meet demands 
for ever-increasing efficiency, capac- 
ity and reliability, account for the 


success of Elesco feed water heaters. 


More than 5,000 locomotives in 
the United States and Canada have 
been equipped with the Elesco feed 


water heater. 


Elesco feed water heaters are 
SIMPLE — RELIABLE — ECO- 
NOMICAL. 


Tangential Steam Dryers 
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company to merge with the railroad for 
ownership, management, and operation, the 
properties of the McCloud Transportation 
Company, which operates a bus line be- 
tween Mt. Shasta and McCloud, Calif., 
12 miles. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
called for bids to be opened on November 
5 on $4,624,000 of this company’s 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates maturing 
semi-annually from March 1, 1937, to 
March 1, 1949. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
1.C.C. Investigation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced a post- 
ponement from October 28 to November 
30 of the hearing at New York in connec- 
tion with the investigation of the New 
Haven’s financial affairs, before Chairman 
Mahaffie and Examiner Mohundrox. 


PrepMont & NorTHERN.—Valuation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 1, has issued a final valuation report 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes to be $10,- 
500,000 as of December 31, 1933. 


PittspurcGH & SusQuEHANNA.—Aban- 
donment.—The receiver of this company 
has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon the entire 
line of railroad extending from Wigton, 
Pa., to Fernwood, 22 miles. 


Prescott & NorTHWESTERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to extend for 
three years the maturity date of $75,000 
of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, which 
matured October 1, and to reduce the rate 
during the extended period to 5 per cent. 


T10Ga.—A malgamation.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
merger of the Tioga R. R. and the Arnot 
& Pine Creek into one company, to have 
the title of the first named; the Tioga to 
issue $255,000 of common stock in ex- 
change for a like amount of stock of the 
Arnot & Pine Creek. 


Western Paciric.—Trustees’ Certifi- 
cates —The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the trustees of this 
company to issue $3,700,000 of trustees’ 
certificates, to be sold at a net interest 
cost not exceeding 4 per cent and the pro- 
ceeds used for maintenance and capital ex- 
penditures. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 
week 


Last 
Oct. 20 year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


59.33 59.93 35.54 
84.50 84.93 71.92 


Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Preferred, 
$1.50, payable November 2 to holders of record 
October 24. 

Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—Preferred, 
$1.50, payable November 2 to holders of record 
October 20. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—4 Per Cent Prior 
Preferred, $1.00; 5% Per Cent Initial Preferred, 
$1.38, both payable November 1 to holders of 
record October 26. 
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Officers 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harry H. Byrer has been appointed 
general attorney of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. Mr. 





Harry H. Byrer 


Byrer was born at Philippi, W. Va., and 
was educated in the public schools and at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, from 
which he was graduated in 1900. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1902 and was en- 
gaged in the general practice of law at 
Philippi until 1919, when he entered law 
partnership at Martinsburg, W. Va. Mr. 
Byrer was prosecuting attorney for Bar- 
bour County, W. Va., and from 1914 to 
1922, assistant United States attorney for 
the Northern district of West Virginia. 
Since 1922 he has engaged in civil and 
equity practice, serving also as division 
counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio at Mart- 
insburg since 1926 and local counsel since 
1922. 


OPERATING 


Miss Velma McPeek has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
supervisor of passenger train service of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


C. A. Hughes, trainmaster on the 
Wichita division of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., has 
been transferred to the Joplin-White River 
divisions, with headquarters at Nevada, 
Mo., to succeed R. H. Gragg, who has 
been transferred to the Wichita division, 
to replace Mr. Hughes. 


M. L. Jennings has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Sacramento 
division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dunsmuir, Cal. J. W. Fitz- 
Gerald, district superintendent at Duns- 
muir has retired at his own request after 
46 vears of service with the Southern 
Pacific, and the position of district super- 
intendent has been abolished. 


Earle G. Lee has been appointed 





October 24, 1935 


superintendent of dining car service of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, to succeed H, 
G. Beasley. Mr. Lee, who until re- 
cently was general manager of the Lake 
Shore Country club, Glencoe, IIl., form- 
erly served for ten years in the dining 
car service of the New York Central, 
and seven years with the Fred Harvey 
restaurants. 


H. L. Nancarrow, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Logansport 
division of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Logansport, Ind., as reported 
in the Railway Age of October 3, has been 
in the service of the Pennsylvania for 16 
years. Mr. Nancarrow, who is a gradu- 
ate of Bucknell university, entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania on October 7, 
1920, as a draftsman in the office of the 
superintendent of motive power at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. On March 14, 1921, he was 
made a special apprentice at the Altoona 
(Pa.) machine shops, and on April 17, 
1924, he became inspector of motive power 
at the same point. On September 1, 1924, 
he was made a gang foreman on the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh division and on 
February 10, 1926, he was advanced to 
assistant enginehouse foreman. Mr. Nan- 
carrow was transferred to the Akron divi- 
sion as assistant master mechanic on 
March 1, 1927, and on May 16, 1928, he 
was promoted to master mechanic of the 
Erie and Ashtabula division. On January 
1, 1929, he was transferred to the Balti- 





H. L. Nancarrow 


more division, and thence to the Philadel- 
phia Terminal division, where he was lo- 
cated at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent. 


TRAFFIC 


E. A. Schier has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


E. Y. Butler, a traffic representative 
for the Missouri Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of general agent, 
freight and passenger departments, at 
Portland, Ore. 


W. C. Sommers, assistant getral 
freight agent for the Pennsylvania, ith 


Continued on next left-hand .19@ 
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ECORD of paying passengers traveling on the Hiawatha 
since its inauguration: 


AN 
AMAZING Senin 


November 


RECORD room 


February 


One might expect the increase in traffic during June, July, and 
August, 1935, when the train was new. But compare these 
months with June, July, and August, 1936, one year later. 
Truly, an amazing record. 


\Ico 
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headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
transferred in the same capacity to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding A. E. Johnston. 
H. H. Young, New England freight 
agent, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed ‘assistant general 
freight agent at Philadelphia, succeeding 
Mr. Sommers. E. D. Ziegler, division 
freight agent on the Philadelphia freight 
trafic staff, has been promoted to New 
England freight agent at Boston, succeed- 
ing Mr. Young. C. D. Lindquist, divi- 
sion freight agent at Wilmington, Del., 
has been transferred in the same capacity 
to the Philadelphia staff, succeeding Mr. 
Ziegler. H. W. Large, district freight 
agent at Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Wil- 
mington, succeeding Mr. Lindquist. 


Thomas K. Earley, assistant general 
freight agent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, who has been appointed general 
freight agent, as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 10, has been identified with 
this company for 19 years. He was born 
on June 18, 1899, at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
received his higher education at Regis 
college, Denver, Colo. He entered the 
service of the D. & R. G. W. in the freight 
traffic department in August, 1917, and in 
1922 he was appointed city freight agent at 
Chicago. Four years later Mr. Earley was 
appointed chief clerk in the tariff depart- 
ment at Denver, and on October 1, 1934, 
he was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as general freight agent at Den- 
ver, which was effective on October 1. 


F. W. Nash, general freight agent on 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
freight trafic manager with the same 
headquarters, to succeed S. C. Matthews, 
who has retired, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of August 15. A. E. Johnston, 
assistant general freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been promoted to general 





F. W. Nash 


freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed Mr. Nash. E. A. 
Kearnes, commerce agent at Chicago, has 
been advanced to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, in 
which position he will be in charge of 
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commerce work. ‘These appointments be- 
came effective on October 16. 

Mr. Nash was born near West Liberty, 
Ohio, in 1874, and received his higher edu- 
cation at Ohio university. He entered 
railroad service in 1892, as a messenger 
and assistant yard clerk on the Pennsyl- 
vania at Cincinnati. After serving in vari- 
ous clerical and other positions on the 
Pennsylvania’s western lines, he was ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1918. Three years later he 
was appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Chambersburg, Pa., and 
in 1922 he was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Louis, Mo. Four 





A. E. Johnston 


years later he was transferred to Chicago, 
and on April 1, 1933, he was promoted to 
general freight agent at the same point, 
which position he held until his appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager. 

Mr. Johnston was born in 1890, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania in 1906 as a stenographer 
in the office of the division freight agent 
at Cincinnati. Later he held various cler- 
ical and secretarial positions in Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and Chicago. During the World 
War he served in the United States Army 
as first sergeant in the 80th Division In- 
fantry, remaining in the service for nine- 
teen months, ten of which he spent in 
France. He returned to the Pennsylvania 
at the close of the war and in 1929 was 
appointed division freight agent at Al- 
toona, Pa., later serving in the same ca- 
pacity at Richmond, Ind., and Ft. Wayne. 
He became assistant general freight agent 
at Pittsburgh on February 1, 1934. 
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’ OBITUARY 


Herman H. Ueckert, superviso: of 
structures for the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, died on ep- 
tember 29 at the general hospita! in 
Houston, Tex., following a long illness, 


Carleton J. Birchfield, general acdver- 
tising manager of the Atchison, Topeia & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on October 16 at his home at Chicago 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Birchfield was 52 years of age and had 
been in the service of the Santa Fe for 
32 years. 


William B. Dixon, general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, died on October 16 at the Pres- 
byterian hospital at Chicago. Mr. Dixon 
had been identified with the Milwaukee for 
48 years. He was born on February 5, 
1871, at St. Paul, Minn., and entered the 
service of the Milwaukee in February, 
1888, as a stenographer. He then served 
successively as ticket clerk, chief clerk to 
the assistant general passenger agent, and 
traveling passenger agent until June, 1902, 
when he was appointed northwestern pas- 
senger agent. In April, 1907, Mr. Dixon 
was advanced to assistant general passen- 
ger agent at St. Paul, Minn., later being 
transferred to Chicago. He had _ been 
general passenger agent at Chicago since 
March, 1926. 


David Kemper Kellogg; treasurer of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va., died 
on October 16 of a heart attack at Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., where he was attending a meeting 
of the Treasury division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Mr. Kellogg 
was born at Spring Grove, Va., on June ‘ 
28, 1869, and entered railroad service in 
March,- 1889, in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western. From 
1891 to 1899 he was employed in the audi- 
tor’s office of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company and from 
1899 to 1904 he served as auditor for the 
William R. Trigg Company, shipbuilders. 
at Richmond. Mr. Kellogg served as as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
for the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac from 1904 until 1910 and in the 
latter year he became treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary. From 1918 to 1920 he 
served as federal treasurer, then becoming 
treasurer. 


* ¢ * 





Architect’s Drawing of Sun Valley Lodge Which the Union Pacific Is Building Near Ketchum, 
Idaho, and Which Is To Be Opened For Guests at the Christmas Holidays 


Table of Operating Revenues and Ex} nses 
appears on next left-hand page 
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A Net Average 


Saving of 223% 





N 21 cases where interlockings were consolidated, 
net average annual savings of 221% per cent were 
reported according to the A. R. A., Signal Section. 


Consolidation of two or more interlockings, by control- 
ling their functions from one location, is desirable from 
many standpoints, particularly in terminal areas. Traf- 
fic can be handled at much less cost and better coordi- 
nation of movements is achieved. » » » » » » 


“Union” engineers are available to cooperate with you 
in determining the engineering and economic phases 
of interlocking consolidation projects that your oper- 
ating conditions might require. » » » » » »~ » 





181  Gnion Switceh& Signal Co. 1936 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United Statc; 


Compiled from 140 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 144 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1936 AND 1935 
United States 
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Average number of miles op- 











Revenues: 















































635,578 


FOR 


236,936 





346,979 


238,127 








75,401 


58,623 





40,636 


EIGHT MONTHS ENDED WITH AUGUST, 1936 AND 


58,994 





126,255 





44,929 











35,411 


45,249 






433,922 


133,384 


= NW pao a 
Item oo 5 sit 5 R 
1936 1935 1930 1935 1936 1935 1936 rt 

Average number of miles op- 

‘ SE Wedees xrinsns 236,683 237,831 58,549 58,928 44,881 45,211 133,253 692 
evenues: S 
eee eee $283,601,766  $235,671,788  $115,163,757 $94,126,211 $54,175,649 $44,456,170  $114,262,360 $97,059,407 
Passenger .......+.++++0. 39,321,105 33,850,373 21,806,579 19,079,886 4,677,143 3,867,011 12,8 837° 383 10,903,476 
Baminsesvetrareres series 7,556,694 7,319,274 2,913,669 2,839,407 1,302,656 1,259,118 3,340,369 3,220,749 

XPTESS «eee sess ceeees 4,386,375 3,752,612 1,734,403 1,475,129 674,884 571,022 1,977,088 1,706,461 
All other transportation. . 7,366,030 6,390,824 3,838,132 3,392,060 682,692 582,334 2,845,206 2,416,430 
Incidental ...........+4+. 7,531,262 6,411,899 3,687,573 3,153,066 867,078 812,345 2,976,611 2,446,488 
Joint facility—Cr. ..... 1,072,625 804,943 362,440 244,515 221,307 179,952 488,878 1,476 
Joint facility—Dr, ....... 251,038 212,169 64,112 51,641 24,658 17,393 162,268 3,135 

Railway operating reve- 
NUCS «eee eee eee eeeese 350,584,819 293,989,544 149,442,441 124,258,633 62,576,751 51,710,559 138,565,627 118,020,352 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and 

Ce Te 41,934,006 39,113,014 15,603,245 14,875,833 7,017,993 6,526,620 19,312,768 17,710,561 
Maintenance of equipment. 65,012,269 55,734,803 28,738,252 23,482,255 12,127,656 10,682,484 24,146,361 21,570,064 
PRUE ccvasccececedeees ‘ 8,297,786 7,791,336 3,129,722 2,996,501 1,550,750 1,440,568 3,617,314 3,354,267 
Transportation ..... vbiee's 115,595,435 104,179,112 51,744,934 47,028,521 18,445,604 16,709,305 45,404,897 40,441,286 
Miscellaneous operations... 3,211,760 2,730,814 1,309,906 1,156,590 96,785 51,676 1,605,069 1,322,548 
General ...........++--.- 12,883,796 12,151,367 5,632,853 5,257,702 2,197,460 2,037,557 5,053,483 4,856,108 












PD: dehaerecss sdeas 246,299,474 ~ 221,353,467 106,083,511 94,756,766 41,509,993 37,612,799 98,705,970 88,983,902 
Net revenue from railway 

i operations ........-.. 104,285,345 72,636,077 43,358,930 29,501,867 21,066,758 14,097,760 39,859,657 29,036,450 
Railway tax accruals....... 27,963,417 20,504,973 11,954,026 8,854,397 5,583,213 3,946,571 10,426,178 7,704,005 

Railway operating in- 

CRE srceescreiasees 76,321,928 52,131,104 31,404,904 20,647,470 15,483,545 10,151,189 29,433,479 21,332,445 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 8,295,454 7,296,459 3,642,969 3,154,846 $26,166 94,067 4,678,651 4,047,546 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- s 

ANCE oo ce ccesec recess 3,345,756 2,677,939 1,741,386 1,582,355 427,770 181,808 1,176,600 913,776 

Net railway operating in- 

, COME ccccecceccccere *64,680,718 742,156,706 26,020,549 15,910,269 15,081,941 9,875,314 23,578,228 16,371,123 
Ratio of expenses to revenues 

SS ee 70.25 75.29 7099 76.26 66.33 72.74 71.23 75.40 
Depreciation eae 83. ww a 

erating expenses ..... 16,126,189 16,126,436 7,074,302 7,179,095 3,191,536 3,222,587 5,860,351 5,724,754 
Total maintenance before de- 

DEE aatwasatess 90,820,086 78,721,381 37,267,195 31,178,993 15,954,113 13,986,517 37,598,778 33,555,871 
Net railway operating income 

before depreciation ... 80,806,907 58,283,142 33,094,851 23,089,364 18,273,477 13,097,901 29,438,579 22,095,877 


133,884 





I id hte ceca’ ax oie $2,093,261,772 $1,777,113,051 $897,107,920  $771,945,154 $412,088,478  $352,424,313 $784,065,374 $652,743,584 
NG 5 oe Civ cuteees 270,876,889 »228,165 152,397,089 137,271,873 36,860,934 31,132,268 81,618,866 67,824,024 
Ee eee ee 61,047,529 59,735,818 23,442,330 22,938,262 10,891,125 10,615,300 26,714,074 26,182,256 
EE ane 36,517,379 33,671,679 14,336,876 13,179,579 7,815,573 7,718,410 14,364,930 12,773,690 
All other transportation... 55,290,307 48,613,419 29,076,509 26,257,986 5,438,607 4,788,417 20,775,191 17,567,016 
ET a Sa datateg.ac.9 4-0-9 50,761,526 44,702,555 26,694,112 23,474,916 7,134,349 6,650,670 16,933,065 14,576,969 
joint facility—Cr. ...... 7,412,656 6,384,312 2,269,989 1,970,491 1,651,148 1,480,852 3,491,519 2,932,969 
oint facility—Dr. ....... 1,910,411 1,615,968 419,247 440,722 176,024 138,753 1,315,140 1,036,493 
Railway operating reve- 

Metre eeeewwe 2,573,257,647  2,204,833,031 1,144,905,578 996,597,539 481,704,190 414,671,477 946,647,879 793,564,015 








Expenses: 






























































































































* Includes charges to Railway 


Tax 








Accruals in the total amount of $35,095,311, 











itemized as follows: 





$11,653,878 for tax 






under the 


Maintenance of way and 
structures ...... 301,124,601 260,754,214 115,379,197 99,590,046 53,731,923 49,519,206 132,013,481 111,644,962 
Maintenance of equipment. 511,102,586 445,184,587 230,241,493 196,645,496 93,440,440 84,775,117 187,420,653 163,763,974 
EL BM och 4 Ack 0-6 ak ane ae 66,252,849 62,951,729 24,538,968 23,654,986 12,783,686 12,013,402 28,930,195 27,283,341 
Transportation ........... 912,911,149 818,629,653 418,993,799 378,510,197 150,618,323 137,533,712 343,299,027 302,585,744 
Miscellaneous operations. 23,137,076 19,900,330 10,377,223 9,112,465 2,850,067 2,465,839 9,909,786 8,322,026 
| | 2 peepee 104,503,163 94,000,545 45,946,831 43,341,966 17,735,510 16,592,858 40,820,822 34,065,721 
Transportation for invest- 
OS SS ee eS 2,982,874 2,099,289 309,872 435,445 464,804 265,289 2,208,198 1,398,555 
Railway operating ex- or 
eae 1,916,048,550 1,699,321,769 845,167,639 750,419,711 330,695,145 302,634,845 740,185,766 646,267,213 
Net revenue from railway i 
GRUVRTIONS ccc ccccces 657,209,097 505,511,262 299,737,939 246,177,828 151,009,045 112,036,632 206,462,113 147,296,802 
Railway tax accruals....... 204,542,690 161,711,951 85,991,956 66,860,537 41,917,042 33,368,854 76,633,692 61,482,560 
Railway operating  in- - 
GE. cccregecccceces 452,666,407 343,799,311 213,745,983 179,317,291 109,092,003 78,667,778 129,828,421 85,814,242 
Equipment rents—Dr. balan-e 61,960,932 56,386,956 28,713,128 27,017,927 3,079,060 3,168,610 30,168,744 26,200,419 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- oo see 
SN cae cbs 0 bedeeee 26,007,497 23,559,851 14,155,254 13,399,962 3,199,157 2,392,712 8,653,086 7,767,177 
Net railway operating in- 
ere *364,697,978 7263,852,504 170,877,601 138,899 402 102,813,786 73,106,456 91,006,591 51,846,646 
io of expenses to revenues 
wring foor Gemt)..-. <a ae 74.46 77.07 73.82 75.30 68.65 72.98 78.19 81.44 
n d in o 7 
eae eee <4 129,052,591 130,049,910 56,213,854 56,782,139 25,497,131 25,473,281 47,341,606 47,794,490 
e- a 
— —.... = 683,174,596 575,888,891 289,406,836 239,453,403 121,675,232 108,821,042 272,092,528 227,014,446 
e 2 
Net railway operating income =. 50,569 393,902,414 227,091,455 195,681,541 «128,310,917 «98,579,737 «138,348,197 41,136 


require- 







ments of the Social Security Act of 1935, and $23,441,433 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 
carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. (Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


+ Includes credits to General Expenses in the amount of $6,965,070 on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under t! 
road Retirement Act of 1934. 


t Deficit or other reverse items. 


1935, levying an excise tax upon 


> Rail- 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 





